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KARMA. 
VI. 
MENTAL KarMA. 
Contmued from page 143. 


GENIUS does not depend on education or training for his 

A powers, like those whose faculties are of a lesser de- 

gree. Genius is sudden, spontaneous use of knowledge 

not acquired in the present life. Genius is the result of 

effort devoted to a given line of work, the nature of which is 

shown by the faculty through which genius appears. One who 

sacrifices other considerations to the particular work to which he 

has devoted his life may not in that life attain an extraordinary 

knowledge of and ability to express his ideal. Nevertheless, his 
devotion to the work is the beginning of his genius. 

The genius of Mozart, indicated that the line of his effort 
in past incarnations was that of music. His entire thought must 
have been devoted to an understanding and his work to the prac- 
tice of music. With his mental energies bent on the acquirement 
of the knowledge of music, and his mind focussed on his subject, 
he had, as the result of those efforts and training, borne into him 
from his higher mind, that which he had trained the mind and 
which it was attuned to receive. He did not require long years of 
training. He could at once use his body because the over-knowl- 
edge was present and operated through his child form. He was 
able to rise into the realm from which music comes and there he 
saw and understood that which he symbolized and presented to 
the world through his compositions. The same may be said of a 
~ mata a Raphael, or Phidias, as to the particular work 
of each. 
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There is a good and a bad side to genius. The good is 
brought out when the powers of genius are used to serve the 
ideal which it represents, the senses being subordinated to that 
ideal, and when the genius is broadened into other realms of 
thought. The karma of a genius who uses his genius so that other 
minds may see that which he has seen, and so as to bring the 
light of genius into the world and to further his own insight into 
the world, is, that he will attain to a development of all his facul- 
ties and the knowledge of himself. The bad side is seen when 
genius is used to gratify the senses and provide them with sensa- 
tion. In such ease, the use of other faculties than the one 
required by his genius will be lost, until such a person may 
become a thing to be despised. So if a genius gives way to inor- 
dinate appetites of drunkenness, gluttony or debauchery, the 
quality of genius will be present in a succeeding life, but other 
faculties will belacking. Such a case was that of the person named 
Blind Tom, a negro who had a remarkable musical genius, but 
whose instincts and habits are said to have been brutal and loath- 
some. One who devotes his mind entirely to mathematics, but 
in its application to material ends, may become a mathematical 
genius, but will be defective in other respects. 

The development of genius alone is not the best develop- 
ment, as it is not that of a balanced nature. <A balanced nature 
develops all faculties equally and uses the mind to acquire knowl- 
edge of all things. The development of such a man is slower 
than that of a genius, but it is surer. He acquires not only knowl- 
edge and use of the senses and faculties in their relation to the 
world, but acquires the spiritual faculties and powers which 
gain him entrance into all worlds above the physical, whereas 
the ultimate attainment of a genius is only the ability to use the 
genius of his faculty on its line. 

As a race we are entering the sign Sagittary ( 7 ), thought. 
Each century bas produced its thinkers, but we are entering a 
period in which thought, as thought, will be recognized, its 
reality, possibilities and power will be more and more appre- 
ciated. This is the age in which many of the old accounts must 
be settled and stricken off and new accounts begun. This age 
with the beginning of the formation of the future race is to be 
the season for many new mental appearances. We have long 
been guided by desire only in our mental operations. Desire, 
scorpio (11), is the sign in which the old nations and races have 
been working. This new era changes the conditions for growth 
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and development. This new era is the age of thought, and we 
are now and will be working in the sign of the zodiac, sagittary, 
thought. It is owing to season and cycle that so many new 
phases of thought are coming into existence. There is an inrush 
of the old races in the formation of the new race which is begin- 
ning in America. 

In America have sprung up new systems of thought, cults, 
religions and societies of all kinds, mushroom-like, that have 
spread not only over the United States, but have extended their 
branches to all parts of the world. The world of thought has 
been explored to a slight degree only. Vast areas remain to be 
discovered and to be made known to the mind of man. He will do 
this by the use of thought. Mind is the explorer, thought must 
be the vehicle of its travel. 

From the number of books written on philosophy, religion, 
arts and sciences, it might seem that if thoughts are things, and 
books the representatives of thoughts, the world of thought must 
be crowded. However, the world of thought is traveled by 
human thought on a small portion, and which borders on the 
psyehie and physical worlds. There are highways and beaten 
roads as well as the paths where here and there some independ- 
ent thinker has made a trail between the beaten roads, which, 
as he continued, became more distinct and extended, and as he 
completed his system of thought the trail became a road and 
could be traveled at any time by himself and other thinkers. The 
schools of thought we know of represent these highways and 
paths in the world of thought. 

When the mind begins to grow out of the physical, through 
the psychic into the mental world of thought, it goes out in 
thought with great hardship and difficulty. With the discovery 
that it is in the world of thought and above the passions, anger 
and blind desire of the psychic world, it feels elated, but on un- 
familiar ground. Continuing, it finds itself in one of the schools 
of thought. 

At times, a thinker tries to plunge into the unknown 
regions on either side of the road, but the effort is too great and 
he is glad to retrace his steps, if possible, to the beaten track. 
So long as these beaten roads are followed, men will live over and 
over the same routine, be ruled and hampered by the same 
desires and emotions of the psychic world, and take occasional 
journeys into the world of conventional thought. 

Such has been the mental karma in times past. But within 
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recent times a new, yet old, race of Egos have begun to incarnate. 
They are even now finding their way into the world of thought. 
Among the multitude of modern movements are Spiritualism, 
Christian Science, Mental Science, and such others as are in- 
cluded in the term New Thought, the practice of Pranayama, 
and Theosophy. These will have to do with the future thought 
of the race. Each of these movements is old in its essential 
teaching, but new in its presentation. Each has its good and 
its bad aspects. In some the good predominates, in others the 
evil. 

Spiritualism was known to every ancient people. The phe- 
nomena of spiritualism are well known and condemned among 
the Hindus and other Asiatic races. Many of the tribes of the 
American Indians have their mediums, through whom they have 
materializations and communicate with their departed. 

Spiritualism appeared when Science was making great 
headway in establishing its theories of evolution and of material- 
ism. The particular lesson spiritualism teaches is, that death 
does not end all, that there is a survival of something after the 
death of the body. This fact was denied by science; but as a 
fact, it has overcome all objections and contrary theories of 
science. By permitting social intercourse between the living and 
departed, it has endeared itself to the hearts of many of those 
who sorrowed and suffered from the loss of relatives and friends 
and in many cases it has strengthened their faith in a future life. 
But, aside from the lessons which it has taught and is teaching, it 
has done a great deal of harm. Its harm comes in establishing 
relations between the world of the living and the world of the 
dead. Some of the communications received from the other side 
have been lucid and even of benefit, but they are few an@ meagre 
as compared with the mass of useless, vapid, and nonsensical 
babbling of the seance room and would have little weight in the 
forum of reason. The evil results come in exciting and making 
the medium an automaton, possessed by low, degrading, extra- 
neous influences; in causing the idle curious to run after the 
medium for materialization and tests; in lowering the moral 
tone of the persons obsessed, and in causing them to commit acts 
of immorality. The practice of mediumship often results in 
insanity and death. If the spiritistic practices were generally 
persisted in by the people they would establish the religion of 
ancestor worship and people would become worshippers of dead 
men’s desires. 
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Inecarnating with the new race of Egos are some who con- 
fuse, confound and destroy. They appear with the new race of 
builders, because the old new race neglected in past times to 
make plain the true from the false, the real from the unreal, and 
some of the race excused themselves for wrongfully making men- 
tal images to influence those whom they wanted to control. Now 
that they would see and build new images of thought more in 
accordance with law, they are beset by their past thoughts, pre- 
sented often by many whom they have deceived. These con- 
founders attack the religions of the countries among whom they 
appear. They also attack the foremost learning of the age. 
Appearing in Christian nations and in the age of science, they 
offer insult to Christianity and Science by using the name of 
each as their title. They change the meaning of the word Chris- 
tian, as used in the religion of that name. They denounce and 
repudiate the sciences. Combining the two words as the banner 
under which they want to be known, Christian Science, Science 
of Christianity, they issue dicta as with absolute authority, and 
propound doctrines to supersede the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity. They deny the facts established by science and 
would give the term a false meaning by forcing them to their 
ends. Each of the bodies whose names the Christian Scientists 
or ‘‘Scientists,’’ for short, have adopted, are receiving in their 
turn some of the karma administered by them to others. A 
curious feature indeed lies in the adoption of these two names. 

The first term is singularly free from the implication of 
Christ, either as principle or personality, because the ‘‘Scien- 
tists’’ claim that there is nothing that is not God, and demand 
directly of God the cures which they wish performed. Those of 
the Christian faith appeal to Christ directly as the saviour of 
their souls. The ‘‘Scientists’’ deny the existence of sin, of evil 
and of death, and say that all is God—which leaves nothing to 
be done by Christ. As an evidence of the divinity of Christ, his 
followers point to the miraculous cures which he performed and 
the healing of the sick, which only Christ could do. Christian 
Scientists have healed the sick and have performed their cures 
without the aid of Christ, but they point to the cures of Jesus 
to establish their right to eure. They point to him to establish a 
precedent, that they may prove their claims to those of Christian 
faith. But they ignore the teachings of Christ. 

Science could have received no more cruel thrust than by the 
adoption of the name of Science by the Christian Scientists, be- 
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eause all work that Science held most worthy, Christian Scien- 
tists denied. Science said: All is matter, there is no God. Chris- 
tian Science says: All is God, there is no matter. Science said: 
Nothing can be done by faith alone. Christian Science says: 
Everything can be done by faith alome. Science regarded the 
claims of Christian Scientists as wild fancies, childish prattle, 
or the outpourings of unsound brains; yet the Christian Scien- 
tists have, in some cases, apparently made good their claims to 
cure. 

Two classes mainly make up the active Christian Scientists, 
those who enter the faith on account of its cures and those who 
enter for money and position. Those who enter on account of 
the cures effected are the mainstays of the church. Having seen 
the ‘‘miracle’’ of cure, they believe in it and preach it. This class 
is largely composed of such as were formerly nervous wrecks, 
and people who were possessed of hallucinations. On the other 
hand, those who are in it for money are business people who see 
in the new faith a new field for speculation. 

The church is young, its parts are newly organized and the 
tree has not yet had time to show the effects of the worms, dis- 
ease and profit, now eating at its heart. The worm of disease, 
physical, psychic and mental, grows in those who have come into 
the church on account of its system of cure. While they appear 
to be cured they are not cured in reality. The ‘‘Scientists’’ will be 
unable to make good their claims; the defenders of that faith will 
lose heart, will fear that they have been deceived and will attack 
the church and its leaders with all the venom of their disease. 
The worm of profit, the love of gold, is already eating into the 
core of the ‘‘Scientist’’ tree. Place and position in the manage- 
ment of the finances will cause quarrels, and disagreement will 
precipitate and will disrupt the church when too large profits 
are sought by one side as against the other, when the busi- 
ness management thinks it expedient to increase the assessments 
on the shareholders in the faith. 

A branch of the same family of ‘‘Scientists’’ known by the 
improperly and unjustly used word science, are those who speak 
of their branch as being Mental, to distinguish it from the branch 
called Christian. 

Many well meaning, sincere and honest people are drawn into 
the different beliefs and practices of these so-called ‘‘Scientists.’’ 
They must extricate themselves from the glamour and hypnotic, 
psychic spell thrown around them if they would retain their 
mental balance, remain sane and free in mind to see the facts 
on each plane as they are. 

To be continued. 


THE INNER LIFE. 


I. 


A lecture before the Theosophical Society, New York, at their Hall, 244 Lenox Ave. 
By C. H. A. BsEerrecaarp, 


Librarian, N. Y. P. L., Astor Library Branch Author of “Lectures on Mysticism,” 
&c.; “Sufi Interpretation of Omar Khayam,” &c., &c. 


R. PRESIDENT, ladies and gentlemen: 
MI The main difficulty in speaking about the Inner Life 
is the language that must be used. 

The medieval and renaissance mystics and occultists 
were obliged for various reasons to use alchemical language and 
phraseology to express their wisdom of life, because such 
language was picturesque and easily comprehended by minds 
of a mechanical and practical turn, minds crude and ignorant of 
their own psychic powers and processes. 

To-day we have the same difficulty to overcome as the older 
mystics. Our audiences are unfamiliar with psychology and 
so little in the habit of seeing themselves as units, that they 
really believe themselves to be mere bundles of faculties, forces 
and states, and are unable to give an account of their mental, 
moral and spiritual condition. It is therefore necessary to pre- 
sent the Inner Life as if it were something in space and time. 
It is necessary to speak of traveling on paths, as if such paths 
were actual roads; and yet, Inner Life and Outer Life, Travel- 
ing and Paths, are only terms for psychic conditions. I shall 
this evening speak of passing over bridges as if I literally meant 
it. I shall be using realistic language, but not talking about 
realistic bridges. I shall talk psychology. Spiritually under- 
stood, there is no Inner Life, there is no Outer Life, there is nc 
Path, no Bridge, no East, no West, no High, no Low—what 
is there? Well—wait till you have heard my lecture aré you 
may know! 
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I will now do like the genial boy does who wants to know 
how his machinery is made and put together—he picks it to 
pieces and examines it. I will likewise pick our deeper life to 
pieces and try to show what it is and how it works, and, as lL 
proceed with my lecture, I shall put it together again.— 

A few words about different standpoints and the ‘‘two 
voices’’: that of the Orient and that of the Occident. For the 
sake of the deepest understanding of problems which are of 
the uttermost importance to all thinking people, it is desirable 
that all theosophic and mystic subjects should be studied from a 
Western standpoint as well as from an Oriental. Most of you 
here present are accustomed, I think, to hear these subjects 
presented in Oriental phrases and in set terminology, all de- 
rived from Eastern sources. It has seemed to me desirable that 
you should hear the same truths set forth in Western termin- 
ology. I am sure you can only be the gainers. I propose to 
set them forth that way. But let me say something to guide 
you to see the similarities and to prevent confusion. 

Let me take as an illustration a familiar object, a lense, 
either concave or convex. The lense remains a lense what- 
ever you do with it, but it reflects the light variously as the 
hght falls upon the concave or the convex. You may call the 
concave a type of the East, and the convex a type of the West, 
if you like, or vice versa. The viewpoint and the judgment are 
personal, indifferent, not real; the reality in the case is the 
fact that the lense reflects the light. The lense, of course, is the 
mind. 

Because I speak of great truths from the Western point 
of view and in Western terminology, I differ only from some 
of you in viewpoint and in personal aspect, but not really; we 
meet in the middle, in mind; in the Inner Life; in the fact that 
we both reflect the real, each in our individual way, however. 

Another illustration. Let us suppose I pass over a bridge: 
the ‘‘bridge of existence,’’ from one end, the Western, and you 
from the other end, the Eastern. We shall see the Middle of 
the bridge and the approaches differently, but we shall both be 
passing the same bridge. And let me add that it would be wise 
for those of my listeners who have passed over such a bridge 
from one end only also to pass back over the bridge from 
the other end. They shall certainly be the wiser for so doing. 
It is the mystic’s way. And let me say further, and, here I 
hint at a mystery, let me say, that since neither you nor I know 
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absolutely which is the beginning or the end of the bridge, that 
it is immaterial which is the East or the West end of it. The 
most important part of the bridge is the Middle; from the 
Middle of the bridge we may ascend into another plane of ex- 
istence, and find that that existence is the real one, and that 
neither of the two approaches have any reality. 

Nature knows of no Beginning nor End; knows only the 
Middle; the Inner Life. She spreads out continually from the 
Center, from the ever-present Now. For that reason, the Middle 
is called the first or fundamental principle and is the Inner Life. 
And for that reason, I say, that neither the East end nor the 
West end have any reality. As for myself, I have long ago 
come to the conclusion that neither end of the bridge is the real 
one, and, long ago a wise man talked much about the Middle 
Path. I, for one, am sure he spoke the truth. And I have found 
many who also have understood him. 

What is that Middle? Now I shall not indulge in meta- 
physics or mysticism, but use a well-known theosophic phrase 
as my illustration. The theosophic doctrine of ‘‘ Brotherhood’’ 
is a very practical application of the philosophic doctrine Mid- 
dle; it is the at-one-ing point for all races and creeds; it answers 
to the One in philosophy. In that doctrine Theosophy pro- 
claims equal rights for all extremes. It is the gospel of ‘‘good 
will among men.’’ It answers, as I said, to the One in phi- 
losophy; and to Unity. It is that which Schiller calls the Holy 
Will and ‘‘the idea supreme’’; it is the power, that works for 
righteousness; the ‘‘spirit of rest’’ that ever tries to stay the 
changeful world. It is the ‘‘Love’’ of St. John; it is ‘‘the pure 
form of thought’’ of Kant. It is ‘‘god inearnate’’ of Christian- 
ity. All these terms explain what the Middle is; what the Inner 
Life is. They explain that Middle, which we meet from whatever 
end we enter the bridge of life, and it is from such a Middle, I 
said, that we readily swing ourselves to heaven. Unless we come 
to the perfect realization, that life is one, one glorious whole, 
and not split up into various antagonistic elements, we shall 
never come to sound and rational philosophies or religions. Hu- 
man life is fallen apart and now lies in most unfortunate dual- 
isms of good and evil, of inner and outer, of upper and lower, of 
heaven and hell. The guilty ones are both saints and sinners; 
the first in ignorance, the latter in wilful misrepresentation. 
Away! Away! Let us now and henceforth build temples to 
Unity, to the One, to the Middle, to the Inner Life! Life, Ex- 
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istence, is one, not manifold; one at the core; only manifold in 
manifestation. Let us hang on to that. With this doctrine and 
realization before us, we can without fear examine the charac- 
teristics of the East and the West and see how they are 
merely extremes of a Higher Truth, a Higher Unity. And per- 
haps you will agree with me that it is desirable that I should 
speak from a Western point of view. 

To simplify matters, let me characterize the two viewpoints. 
The East is synthetic; the West is analytic; that, of course, 
makes views different, yet the multitudinousness of the cirenm- 
ference is only the center spread out, so to say. They answer 
to each other like concave and convex. Do they not? The Hast 
is sympathetic and has religion; the West is intellectual and has 
culture; that of course separates the two; but as sympathy 
means heart, and culture means brain, the two make a complete 
man: One; the Grand Man, Adam Kadmon, the Inner Life. The 
East discovered the World, the great objective; the West dis- 
covered and asserted the Ego, Man. To the East, the individual 
man is vanity and must be denied. The West declares that the 
world must be denied; but the discoverer in both cases was In- 
telligence, Mind: hence they meet. Intelligence, Mind, Heart, 
is the Inner Life. The essential point is that we always are on 
the wing, like the eagle. The eagle is only on the earth the 
few moments that Nature calls. The East does not wish to 
have any will of its own; it will not assert itself; self-assertion 
is in the East a sin and an illusion. But in the West a man is 
despised if he stands for nothing and leaves no monument after 
him. The East and the West here seem to differ radically. Do 
they not? Yet these two activities both meet in volition! Will 
is the name for the core of Man: it is the Inner Life. The essen- 
tial point is that we have will, because in the will both activity 
and passivity meet; both the objective and the subjective. The 
Kast has discovered the wonderful truths and the laws expressed 
by the words Karma and Reincarnation. In Western philosoph- 
ical language, and to Philosophy, the same truths are known 
under the names of Necessity, Determinism, Cause and Effect; 
hence they are not opposites. The real opposites as discovered 
by the West and thrashed out so thoroughly, that there is no 
more life in them, are the ideas of Sin and Forgiveness. Where 
the East sees only Necessity and Law, the West sees only Free- 
dom. Different they seem, yet they are but two sides of the 
same problem: the Oriental is the impersonal method, the Oc- 
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cidental is the personal. Both dissolve in absolute truth and 
remain as a mystery! | 
| After all has been said that can be said, one Spirit, One 
Reality and One Truth remains, and the main point is that we 
reach the One Truth—that is the Inner Life. And so I might 
continue. There is always a Middle path which leads to the 
Inner Life, a point of consistency in which there is no creed 
nor dogma; no Kast or West. All mystics, all who are in wis- 
dom meet in Samadhi, as they call it in the East; Contempla- 
tion or Meditation, as they eall it in the West. In Samadhi, or 
Contemplation, all differences disappear. Samadhi or Contem- 
plation is the Inner Life. 

The ‘‘Inner Life’’ to the East is, as I said, Samadhi, and 
to the West Contemplation. More closely defined, the Inner 
Life can in Eastern terms be described as a fullness of Being, 
an ecstatic Bliss and a supreme Knowledge; or in the corre- 
sponding Western terms, Freedom, Virtue, God, three terms 
for forms of mind derived from Kant’s philosophy. In classi- 
cal thought they are called the Good, the True, the Beautiful. 
But these descriptions will not help a rationalistic mind. In the 
West, people spurn sentiments, exalted perceptions, transcen- 
dental moods and subjective states. They are considered va- 
garies, whims and signs of degeneration. Negative Spirits, 
those of the order of Mephistopheles, deny the Inner Life. To 
them it is identical with fancy and romance. Only positive 
spirits, those of love, know it and live it. Oh! what barbarians! 
Those of the Inner Life have the same right to use that exclama- 
tion as the Greeks of old had, when they called a foreigner a 
barbarian. Oh! what barbarians all around! And yet the Ori- 
ental description of Samadhi is a marvel of expression to those 
who know the Inner Life from experience. 

The peculiarity with the Inner Life is this, that it cannot 
be made intelligible to those who have not experienced some of 
it. It is experience, not idealistic reason, that tells us that 
clouds and ice and steam are water. An African under the 
Equator who has never seen ice cannot understand that water 
may become hard as a stone. He has had no such experience. 
People who live irrationally and in exterior things and who 
have never experienced anything else, deny the truth the mysties 
tell. They are like the fishes who did not know water. You 
know the tale? The fishes asked one another what water was, 
but none could answer. Then one, wiser than the rest, said 
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he had been told that in the ocean lived a wise fish who knew 
all, and he proposed that some of them travel to this wise fish 
and ask what water was. And so they did, and the wise fish 
answered them: 


‘*Q ye who seek to solve the knot! 
Ye live in God, yet know Him not. 
Ye sit upon the river’s brink, 

Yet crave in vain a drop to drink. 
Ye dwell beside a boundless store, 
Yet perish, hungry, at the door.”’ 


The Inner Life is a ‘‘ Wisdom of the other shore’’ and only 
comprehensibe to those who have crossed over the river or have 
sailed upon it. Experience, not lecturing, nor hearing a lecture, 
will make it clear. 


‘“Measure not with words 
Th’ immeasurable, nor sink the string of thought 
Into the fathomless :—who asks doth err, 
Who answers errs,—say naught!’’ 


‘Measure not with words.’’ The Inner Life is a ‘‘temple of 
no-thingness’’; no words can enter. In it is understanding, but 
no creed. The Inner Life is a bloodless altar; its cup is Sam- 
adhi, or Contemplation, and its candlestick is insight. The Inner 
Life becomes an experience only to those who know their God 
in the form of mercy, never to those who drink of the waters of 
the lake of the fourfold flood, viz., passion, cleaving to life, false 
views, ignorance. Nay—it is as Whittier puts it: 


‘‘The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good, 
As only he can feel who makes his love 
The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 
On the rounds of his best instincts.’’ 


It is the general lack of experience in the higher life that 
makes it necessary to use such language as I have used; 
language that seems to deny my assertion that life is one; lan- 
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guage that seems to suggest that an impassable gulf is fixed 
between daily life and the life of the mystic. But it is not so. 
There is a chasm, certainly, between the two, but it is not im- 
passable; we have evidence enough to believe the testimonies 
of those who have come to us and told us about,that life. Life 
is one and the chasm is only there for the ignorant, not for the 
initiate. 

There are good reasons and plenty of evidence that war- 
rants us in believing that those who deny the Inner Life are 
not sincere. A comprehensive study of the psychology of all 
races, creeds, and ages, proves that all people in all ages have 
found that man possesses certain high and divine qualities and 
is able to progress through psychic matters into regions of the 
Self, which seemed to be transcendental. Moreover, it is a fact 
that all sound minds crave that inner, that immortal life, which 
alone can give beauty to existence. 

It can only be called Satanic, when some moderns dare to 
assert that the Inner Life, the mystic life, is a product of dis- 
ease, a fungus growth, a degeneration. It is Satanic-false! It 
is Devilish-evil. Is it possible that millions of people have lived 
and fed upon a lie? Is it possible that the sweet-smelling flowers 
which again and again have refreshed humanity were nothing 
but poisonous growth? Nay! Nay! 

Gathering up the various remarks and definitions given, I 
will further illustrate the Inner Life by returning to my illus- 
tration, the bridge and its oceult meaning, and thereby I come 
still nearer to the subject. Coming in from one end of the 
bridge, the Middle, or the Inner Life, I spoke of, is seen as the 
‘<Tntelligible World,’’ to use a Platonic term. The ‘‘intelligible 
world’’ is a term that expresses the idea that the world (Kos- 
mos) is intelligible; can be understood by Thought; is Thought; 
is over-sensual or ideal; is reasonable. And the world is not 
‘‘this,’’ the actual, the space and time appearance, but that high 
phenomenon which appears to the mind and never to the senses. 
The ‘‘intelligible world’’ is a mental and spiritual influence that 
corrects our understanding, because it is the plastic power of 
existence, the power that builds, the power that upholds and 
that teaches us. It is the archetypical perception of something 
not in space, yet present everywhere. Something not in time, 
yet perpetually moving everything else. Something not moved, 
but the cause of all movement. Something not measurable, but 
the master of all measure. Something we only perceive when we 
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abstract ourselves from everything the senses are related to; 
which the desires crave, and which end in death. 

But this Something which the traveler thus sees in coming 
in from the one end of the bridge is not an airy nothing, an 
astral or unsubstantial something. It is most real; it is the 
real world. It is, still continuing the Platonic imagery, (1) the 
original world, viz., the world in which all things originate; (2) 
it is the typical world, viz., the world of patterns, motives; and 
(3) the world of all essential thought and consciousness and 
reason. It is the world of all the ideas of eternal value that lie 
back of all high and noble thought and action. Plato calls these 
ideals Universals, sometimes Substances, sometimes Numbers 
and sometimes Living Powers, Gods. Plato considered them 
to be indefinite in number and says they are what philosophy 
speaks of as categories. The highest of all ideas is the idea of 
the Good. 3 

Warning you against the possible error of confounding the 
‘*Intelligible World’’ with the astral plane, I now want to im- 
press upon you what this walking in on the bridge means. In 
Platonic language, it means the opening of the noetic degree 
of mind, the degree of supreme wisdom which means an insight 
into the divine mysteries. 

And, now, again further illustrating the Inner Life by re- 
turning to my illustration the bridge and its occult meaning, I 
will explain what is seen in coming in from the other end of the 
bridge and proceeding towards the Middle. Here the traveler 
is not met by views, visions or sublime ideas. The traveler en- 
ters into an exalted condition; is transfused by sublime pur- 
poses, and, gradually, forgetting self, he is coming into a trans- 
lated and celestial life, a condition of fulness, that excludes all 
evils, desires and cravings of the sense-man. The traveler is 
not merely moving towards the Middle, but is drawn towards 
it, and this drawing is joy and triumph. As the traveler comes 
near the Middle, he experiences a new energy and a fresh power, 
a power that comes from hitherto unopened wells of heart and 
soul. And in that power, the traveler feels a humanity not 
dreamed of, and, a divinity not even imagined, and a spiritual 
commerce between the two, which opens all mysteries of good- 
ness, love and perfection. Numerous mystics testify to that. 

The Sufi mystics speak not only of traveling to God, but 
also of traveling from God, and by traveling from God, they 
mean going into the world full of that love, they have received, 
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and, distributing it into the world. Such a traveler from God 
was St. Francis with his infinite brother-feeling extending to 
the animals, and such a traveler was Buddha, and, such a trav- 
eler was Jesus. Filled with divinity and intelligence larger than 
their own, they saw into the life of things and made all things 
holy. The world thus opened is an empire of love. ‘‘ Love feels 
no burden, regards no labors, would willingly do more than it is 
able, pleads not impossibility, because it feels that it can and 
may do all things,’’ said Thomas a Kempis. Lovers of souls 
are the builders of this empire. Doers of deeds also build; deeds 
that touch barren hearts and refresh the sick and the blind. This 
world holds no altars, no sacrificial fires. No Urim and Thum- 
min are needed to cover the heart; the heart is the Parousia, 
the Presence, the Fulness. 

These, then, are the two aspects of the Middle of the bridge 
to the Inner Life, seen according to the way you enter the bridge. 

The mystic is now suddenly beyond intelligence and love; 
beyond good and evil; beyond Kast and West; beyond all con- 
ceptions and actions or any other mental, moral, or spiritual 
state of man, and, beyond man himself. In the Beyond, on ‘‘the 
other shore,’’ there lies the Inner Life really, fully; all the other 
conditions, sublime as they are, are, after all, but approaches. 

In Platonic language, the Middle is called the first or fun- 
damental principle, the Good. Ages and ages before Plato the 
Middle was called the Mother-goddess. But in the West they do 
not say the Good, they say God; and they do not say Mother- 
God, they say Father-God, and this change in terms robs the 
Middle, the Inner Life, of its real and sublime character. That 
change in terms robs the Middle of its life and character and 
makes it an abstraction. And the West has paid heavily for 
its mistake. Preachers are now obliged to urge their people ‘‘to 
live the life,’’ ‘‘to be doers and not hearers,’’ and they are 
obliged to arrange Revivals, hoping thereby to quicken the peo- 
ple. All this decadence and decay of religion is a result of the 
change from reality to abstraction. It must be admitted that 
in the East, the realistic conception of the Middle or the Inner 
Life has lead to extremes, and crude materialistic notions and 
worships. The East is as guilty as the West. They are, how- 
ever, both redeemed by their Mystics. Eastern mystics and 
Western mystics are the only souls who have come into true 
and real communion with the Middle, with the Inner Life and 
into the Beyond. 
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It is not only the name for the Highest that has caused con- 
fusion, sorrow and sin in the religious world. There is another 
term and image that has been equally troublesome. That term 
is matter. What is matter? (1) As regards science of to-day, 
it must be confessed that it has never seen matter nor weighed 
it, nor in any way got a real hold of it. Atoms, molecules and 
ions are not matter, they are force; force is all science knows 
of. Consequently, science can give only a negative answer. 
Science does not know matter. In other words, there is no such 
thing as that commonly called matter. There is substance, how- 
ever, but that is not matter, as commonly and ignorantly sup- 
posed. (2) The ancient people never thought of matter in con- 
nection with any physical science. Ever ready with pictur- 
esque figures they meant Mother by matter. So it is in San- 
serit, so it is in Greek and all other languages, and, whenever 
philosophers have entered upon explanations of what that word 
Mother meant; the people who spoke Sanscrit explained it as 
the Universal Womb, as Space, as Aether, as the Measurer of 
the Firmament. They talked eloquently of the Divine Mothers 
where we moderns speak weakly about centers of evolution, 
centers of force. The Mothers, says Proclus, were  peornres 
(mestetes), ‘‘middles,’’ and ‘‘possess mighty power in the uni- 
verse.’’ Pythagoreans called them ‘‘towers of Jupiter.’’ Nu- 
merous other terms are known. 

Matter then means generation; and note this: to all the ancient 
people and to all to whom, nowadays, matter means Mother, 
matter is never to be spurned or overcome. Matter to them was 
and is the most glorious term they know of for what others 
eall God. This, then, is one signification of ‘‘matter,’’ and it is 
the correct meaning of the word, when used by mystics. 

But matter has also another significance, and you will see 
it when I tell you that a Greek, Anaximander, about 600 B. C., 
introduced the term ¢px#(arké) as a term and designation for the 
first and fundamental principle, and as a substitute for Mother. 
But 4x4 is a colorless and aenemic term that stands for an 
abstract conception. Really we cannot object to Anaximander 
and his term; they were both Greek and both idealistic. But 
now comes the point, now you shall see where trouble arose. 
Aristotle, about 340 B. C., who understood 4px; to mean merely 
a formative and empty principle and not reality, wished to de- 
stroy it because it had become a power in Platonism, which he 
criticised. He therefore placed over against it another term 
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to counterbalance it and to contradict it. That term was »¥% 
which means chaos; it is a realistic term, which means ‘‘mud,”’ 
viz., a sort of general mixture of tangible elements. It is this 
conception of chaos, of mud, that has come down to us, while 
the conception Mother has been forgotten. Itis +, chaos, mud, 
and since Aristotle’s time materialism, moral baseness, we are 
bid in mystic life to overcome. We are not bid to deny the 
Mother. In addition to the Aristotelian conception of imper- 
fection, confusion and low quality, that word Matter has also 
by Christian philosophy become the bearer of all ideas of moral 
impurity, defects, sins and baseness. These, too, the mystic 
candidate must shun. Aristotle and Christianity have certainly 
conferred a benefit upon us by the invention of a new term and 
the clear sense they gave that term, but the pity is, that all kinds 
of fanatics, ascetics, and pseudo-philosophers have completely 
forced the idea of mother out of the common understanding and 
existence, and, that that, which is to be overcome, that which is 
the outer, and, thus diametrically opposed to inner, is called 
matter. It ought to be called something else and is so called by 
mystics. 

Can this Inner Life be lived in a workaday world like ours? 
This is a question constantly asked, and I constantly answer, 
Yes! most emphatically. It can be lived and is lived. Life is not 
a snare. I shall in future lectures enter more fully upon this. 


How to reach the Inner Life? I have already used an illus- 
tration: the bridge, and two persons passing over it from op- 
posite ends. I will continue the use of that illustration. It isa 
good one—that which in mystic life is called the Path. I will 
now say that one end of the bridge is called Silence, the other 
Solitude, and that the Middle is called the True Self. Now listen! 
Let me read you a poem full of suggestion: 


‘‘We sat together in the afterglow 

And talked of earth’s old mystery of pain; 

Of wasted toil, of love and anguish vain, 

Of little children born to helpless woe. 

We talked until life seemed like a hideous show, 
And men but slaves under the cruel reign 

Of a blind god, their prayers could not restrain. 
—Then we sat silent; 


—on the rocks below, 
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The careless mountain stream foamed at our feet; 

Above the dark pine’s silhouette hung fair, 

One star, in whose calm radiance earth’s despair 

Seemed childish outcry ;—life grew sane and sweet; 

For nature’s brooding peace was everywhere, 

And love eternal through her pulses beat.’’ 
—Marion Pruyn, in New England Magazine, June, 1897. 


See the bridge? ‘‘ We sat silent’’! 

The first part of this poem has very likely been the experi- 
ence of many in this room, and perhaps that line, ‘‘ Then we sat 
silent,’’ has also been the experience and has had its natural 
sequence in peace and quiet, in which ‘‘life grew sane and 
sweet.’’ If that has been your experience, have you reflected 
upon this, that it was the silence that fell upon you, that brought 
sanity and sweetness? It was silence that brought redemption ; 
not talk, not bitterness that did it; not criticisms of facts of life 
misunderstood; not a negative spirit dvouia; bitter criticism is the 
sin of the world to-day. Sanity and sweetness came when the 
ravens of restless thought had ceased their cawings; ravens, 
rooks, crows and jackdaws bring no peace; they mean putre- 
faction, and so does bitter, senseless talk. Scepticism is not the 
true beginning of philosophy. The true beginning lies in the 
recognition of this, ‘‘Be still and know that I am God’’ (Ps. 46, 
10), and in learning to commune with our own hearts. 

I will now say something about Silence and Solitude, and 
these two words will be the portals, through which, not by which, 
the Inner Life will appear in some of its majesty and beauty. 
It will appear that Silence discovers or unveils the Individual 
Self, and that Solitude discovers or unveils Universal Self. 

What is meant by Silence? 

Negatively, the word means ‘‘to shut up,’’ to cease talking. 
Mysticism in its Greek root means to shut up, to close up. Mere 
silence is of course useless. Mutes are not on the Path, because 
they are not able to talk. Positively, Silence is the quiescence 
of a perfectly ordered fulness, viz., after we have become liter- 
ally silent, the fulness of life asserts itself as never otherwise. 
Again, in silence, there is a positive realization of the power of 
presence. A presence, to some, of Beauty: an awakening within 
of an Ideal, longed for, though forgotten. A Beauty, proud and 
austere, yet revealing an immortal face; a Beauty that lifts our 
longings into lovely dreams and the white flames of ecstacy. 
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To others, Silence is like the edge of the day when the dawn 
slides slowly along the tops of the pines, and they feel a new 
energy awaken in them, an energy in which they feel, that they 
hold the worlds in the hollow of their hands. To others, Silence 
holds the highest Wisdom born by the rhythmic currents that 
permeate space. The world calls it inspiration. Others hear the 
divine thunder: ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God,’’ and they 
go forth as prophets of the Most High, as witnesses for the sov- 
ereign of the Past, the Present and the Future. ‘‘In silence we 
become each moment what God already is.’’ Ah, how shall I 
tell those that have not experienced it what silence is? Those 
who know it, understand me. My words ean be only like the 
ringing of bells. 

By Silence we come into the true life, into our right place, 
and the immortal life reigns. We discover our individual self. 
In Silence our normal nature asserts itself and we live; we do 
not merely think or act, we live, something so utterly foreign, 
that the modern culture-man does not know what it is, neither 
does he understand it. 

What is it to live? It is to experience an intensity which 
fully balances the immensity of the objective world. Full of 
that intensity, that insight, we bear up against any adversity 
like a thunderstorm, which always goes against the wind. Full 
of that intensity and this insight, there can be no ascetic dissi- 
pation of the eternal fires that lie at the root of the soul. That 
intensity, that insight, is the synthesis of all the powers we can 
conceive, and we live neither in fancy, speculation nor in false 
assertion of self. We are one with existence, as that murmurs 
in the forest and sighs in the wave and illumines the mountain 
top and cries on the tongue of the new-born baby or breathes in 
lovers’ amorous talk or shouts in archangel’s Halleluyah! This 
intensity, this insight, is synthetic; it is all in-clusive, not ex- 
clusive. It will not recognize the theological distinction of saints 
and sinners to have any eternal value. ‘To it, life is one. It 
will not lament on account of the ragged edges of sorrow, nor 
will it merely rejoice in victory. All antagonism, cold as 
morning chill or deadly as night malaria, is dissolved into the 
colors of the rainbow of Hope. That intensity is an assertion 
of Soul and Immortality. It is a realization of Genius, and the 
Over-man. This was the one end of the bridge—Silence! 

Now let us pass in from the other end, Solitude. The word 
Solitude means exactly what its originator meant it to stand for. 
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It means that when ‘‘things’’ have been taken away or removed, 
there then remains something ‘‘alone,’’ and that something is 
the Ego. Solitude means that the Ego is alone with itself. 

Do not consider loneliness and lonesomeness as synonymous 
terms and conceptions. A lonely life is a forlorn, sad and for- 
saken existence; it is solitary and lacking the soul’s craving for 
a companion. A lonely life is usually the result of conflicts with 
societary order or a result of sickness. It is abnormal and de- 
fective. Lonesomeness, on the contrary, is most desirable for 
strong souls. It means seclusion from the rabble and the multi- 
tudinousness of daily life. It imparts the idea of terror to some, 
to those, namely, who are so little self-centered that they must 
always lean upon somebody. But lonesomeness is not terrible 
or distressing; on the contrary, the wise seek it as an antidote 
against dismay and find it to be a tutelar divinity. All who seek 
the roots of life dig in solitude for them. The ‘‘second birth’’ 
is in solitude. The ‘‘twice-born’’ enjoy solitude. It would be 
well for many if they at least could retreat to a ‘‘quiet room,’’ 
like Whittier’s: 


‘<1 find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room; 
For here the habit of the soul 
Feels less the outer world’s control. 
And from silence multiplied 
By these still forms on every side, 
The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off, and leaves us God alone.’’ 


Yes, Solitude is a state or condition so sublime in character 
that I may say: Solitude is God’s secret meeting place with the 
soul. Solitude is as Lenau put it, ‘‘The Mother of God in man.”’ 

The ‘‘twice-born’’ man comes out of Solitude, not out ata 
whist party or from a ball. In Solitude arise all those images 
from our past existences which in this present noisy and pas- 
sionate earth-life have sunk to the bottom. In Solitude there 
is that which Plato called dvéurnos (anamnesis.), ‘‘ Reminiscence,’’ 
a recovery of all past experiences; a fact of the uttermost 
importance in our psychic life, and, a fact that gives great com- 
fort: we know that we live not in vain even if present condi- 
tions are antagonistic. We shall reap the fruits of all our labors, 
all our hopes, longings and tears. 
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In Solitude arise not only our own endeavors in and towards 
the Greater Life, but also the spectra of all the volitions, good 
and bad, that filled our surroundings while we lived in the past, 
as well as the images of cosmic life. Whatever we lost in our 
studies, the visions of which we did not understand, the beauties 
we failed to perceive, all, all are again available, are again to 
be enjoyed, are again to be studied; and they all come back in a 
clarified condition and full of an imperial power they never be- 
fore possessed. 

You can readily see the rationale of this; they have been 
stripped naked of all the incidental and trivial and their burning 
fire. In utter nakedness they stand before us and call for life. 
By giving them life they become souls, and, we become prophets, 
artists, poets, musicians! 

Oh, the glorious Solitude! Oh, take solitude and let every- 


thing else go! Pay the price. Do you remember Goethe’s con- 
fession ? 


‘“Who never ate his bread with tears, 
Nor through the sorrow-laden hours 
Sat nightly face to face with fears, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.’’ 


The ‘‘heavenly powers’’ here spoken of, are those of soli- 
tude. But these very powers are the ones that made great men 
great. The pay was none too heavy! They made Goethe great! 
These powers of solitude and the ordeal we pass through in soli- 
tude bring us face to face with ‘‘the Great Alone’’ and our 
Genius ; nothing else does it. 

In solitude none of the five senses work. They are merely 
doors through which the soul passes in and out; in to itself, 
and out into nature. What I want to emphasize is this: in soli- 
tude, we are neither subjective nor objective; we root in neither 
extreme; we are reflective. We are reflective, | say; we do not 
reflect or think; nay, the Universal, be it the Good or the Beauti- 
ful, finds its true expression through us. In solitude we have 
neither ears nor eyes; we are perceptive, however! Do you per- 
ceive the difference? We do not have senses, we are the essential 
of sense. In solitude we are net in manifoldness,we are in unity. 
These images become the expressions for what I call reconcilia- 
tion, which sets us free. Were you have in a nuishell the whole 
psychology of Solitude. 
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See that the emphasis lies upon the withdrawing from ex- 
ternals, from tools, from means, to essentials! This withdrawal 
must be thoroughly understood, otherwise we shall misjudge and 
perhaps reject the teachings of the mystics about ‘‘ overcoming”’ 
and ‘‘self-conquest.’’ 


This subject is the main element in all intelligent life, be it 
religious, artistic or mystic. 

No human being attains freedom without passing through 
this psychic furnace. 

No human bemg can ever create any monumental work with- 
out mitiation im this temple. 

No human being, who has not worshipped at this shrine and 
there been baptized wm fire and by spirit, can ever understand 
that myriad named power which we see in Nature, Beauty, Good- 
ness and everywhere else. 


Now, in conclusion, examine for yourself and see if I have 
spoken the truth. If I have spoken the truth, it conforms to (1) 
the method of nature; (2) to the constitution of the human mind; 
and (3) to the testimonies of the Scriptures as they have been 
handed down from age to age. 





KARMA. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


Not by a God eternal was my soul 

Upon its endless journey fore-ordained, 
Majestically it sweeps unto its goal, 

Or high or low, by inner guidance trained. 
Without, may be a model to extol, 

Without, the inspiration be obtained; 
Within myself the former lieth whole, 

Within, the god through whom the truth is gained. 


Pre-destination emanates from me, 

What I have been declares what I shall be, 
And what I am is, by divine decree, 

My thought, my word, my act, in summary. 
By this stern law my future is foreknown,— 
The course of all my conduct clearly shown. 


OSRU. 
A Tate or Many INCARNATIONS. 
By Justin STerns. 


INCARNATION THE Forty-First or THE Sout OSRU, Known To 
Man AS SHERAU, THE PARASCHITES. 


Continued from page 188. 


Lo! Desire is potent. But linger; the Path that you choose 
Leads, perchance, where the Sur hides his face, and the Hell-waters ooze. 


required by law, in the body of the most noble Rameses I, 
fled for his life from the shower of well-directed stones 
that were his immediate portion. 

For his life in very truth, since this was one of those hap- 
pily rare occasions when the body desecrated by the abhorred 
knife of the embalmer’s most vile, but necessary assistant, the 
paraschites, was that of a Pharaoh. The stones hurled at him 
were twice the size used by the onlookers to express their rage 
at the mutilation of the dead body of a slave, or even a citizen. 
Moreover, the throng in the City of the Dead, that lay across the 
sacred Nile on the hither bank from Thebes, was many times 
greater today, than on days of less notable embalmings. In fact, 
if no chance-directed stone of the many that rained about him 
found its mark, and made him even as the great Rameses now 
was, then indeed had the sheltering arm of the god of the outcast 
paraschites been over him during his mad race. 

Sherau stumbled on into the shelter of the nearest thicket, 
cursing the fate that had caused him to be born a paraschites, 
bruised and stinging from the stones that had found him, but 
freer than on some former occasions from downright hurt. He 
threw himself face downward among the papyrus reeds, and 
laid his forehead on his crossed arms breathed and shaken by 
his wild run, and trembling with relief. For Fear of Death and 
Lust of Life had stalked at the right shoulder and at the left of 
Sherau the paraschites since the hour he knew that the king was 
dead, and that the doubtful honor of assisting to prepare the 
royal mummy was to be his. 


S mate the paraschites, having made the eight incisions 
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‘*Now by the great God Seth,’’ gasped Sherau, under his 
breath lest any pious Egyptian should hear him call on the name 
of the God of all Evil, ‘‘if I had but the power of Rameses, Son 
of Rameses, over the thrower of every stone flung at me this 
day, for just one little hour, one little, little hour! Ah-e! but I 
would wring their necks! With my two hands I would wring 
them.’’ And his two hands could have made short work of the 
necks of most men. 

‘‘Tf I were but Rameses the Living! Ah-e! Ah-e! Ah-e! 
They should make me sport for a thousand years, those throwers 
of stones and shouters of evil names. Ah-e’’ Sherau was re- 
viving. 

He drew himself up furtively, into the most reverential at- 
titude of the praying Egyptian, and sucked in a long breath. 

‘‘O Mighty Seth! Give me the power of Rameses—the 
power of Rameses—the power of Rameses!’’ 

The veins stood out swollen and blue on his neck and fore- 
head, and on his clenched hands, and he prayed without ceasing 
till he fell over on his side, exhausted. 

He roused up when the tumult of the people who followed 
the chariot of Rameses II, as he returned across the river to 
Thebes, reached him. 

Sherau crept to the edge of the thicket, and lay concealed 
where the whole sweep of the road for half a mile spread out 
below him. 

His eyes were set wide open, and blazed like the unwinking, 
jewel eyes of an idol. As he sprawled full length among the 
reeds, he dug his naked toes into the soft, black earth and his 
hands reached out and clutched all they could hold of the slender 
papyrus, and crushed them together savagely. As he watched the 
passing pageant his lips writhed over his strong, white teeth, 
making of his face a most wonderful series of gargoyle masks. 
At any moment, as he watched the approach and departure of 
_ the Pharaoh and his attendants, his head was a fitting model for 

a heathen idol, of the sort they appease with the sacrifice of little 
children. 

Presently Sherau betook himself to his hovel, in the mean 
quarter where the Thebans allowed such outcasts as paraschites 
to live, and there ate, drank and made merry with others of his 
calling, because, having mutilated the body of a Pharaoh that 
day, he was neither a corpse nor a cripple at nightfall, an escape 
unparalleled since men first became mummies. 
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But in the middle of the hot and windless night that fol- 
lowed, sleepless in spite of the wine, Sherau left his hut and 
sought a place he knew, on the Nile bank, a little beyond the City 
of the Dead. 

Directly he reached the spot he set about what he had come 
to do, for it was not the aimless restlessness of insomnia that 
had sent him night-wandering, and it was not the first time, nor 
the second, nor the tenth, that he had spent the hours before 
dawn in his present occupation. 

He stalked the bushes skillfully, until he succeeded in laying 
hands of violence on a small she-bird with her three young ones. 
Long practice had made him deft at this. To-night, the male 
bird escaped. Had the best of luck been his, he would have had 
that also. 

Sherau drew from the bushes a small, wicker cage in which 
he put his captives. The young birds presently gave over squawk- 
ing, and the mother bird, worried and wakeful over her changed 
surroundings, settled again on her nest to make the best of it. 

Sherau’s eyes sought the moon. It was still an hour too 
high for safety in his main enterprise. But fair sport could be 
had in the interval. He threw himself down and tore up the 
thick vegetation, leaving a level, cleared space under his eyes, as 
he supported himself on his elbow. A luckless dragon fly lit in the 
little arena. Immediately, Sherau’s great hand covered it. 
Through his fingers he watched its agitated fluttering. 

‘‘] am a mightier than Rameses,’’ he muttered. ‘‘I am 
Sherau the Great, King of land and sea. King of the whole 
world. Every nation is mine, or pays me tribute. A thousand 
slaves in my palace sweat daily in my service. A hundred thou- 
sand are building my tomb, that shall be the wonder of the ages. 
My name shall never be forgotten. I am Sherau the King.”’ 

‘‘This slave here,’’ he mumbled on, ‘‘ Hath crossed my path 
in somewhat. I have cast him in chains. How shall I serve him, 
that he may feel the displeasure of the King of the World, and 
all my subjects tremble at his fate? Hold! ’Tis a woman slave. 
See! She flaunts in gauze. I have but wearied of her. Therefore, 
I will graciously spare her life. I will merely strip her of these 
costly garments of gold embroidered gauze and cast her out—to 
be the dancing girl of the paraschites. Ah-e! from the palace of 
Sherau the Great to the dens of the paraschites! That were 
worse than death!’’ He caught the dragon fly carefully, and held 
it down firmly by its outspread wings, reveling in its struggles. 
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‘‘So! My fair one! Thou dost not wish to be shorn of thy 
finery and leave the palace of Sherau the Emperor? ’Tis thine 
own fault. With thy great beauty thou shouldst so have charmed 
me that I would never have parted with thee. Nay, thou mighf- 
est have sat on an Empress’s throne. ’Tis without use that thou 
strugglest. By thy mighty master’s commands thou art stripped 
of thy gauds—one by one!”’ 

With the deliberation of an executioner, Sherau robbed the 
creature of its delicate wings, and let it go. 

‘‘There! Get thee hence and queen it over the paraschites. 
Ah-e! ’Tis almost too much favor to those dogs that they should 
have thee! Mayhap, some day when other pleasures pall, I will 
seek thee out in thy den, and thou shalt thank thy king that he 
spared thy life to-night.’’ 

He lolled back on his elbow, and waited, for Sherau played 
the game scrupulously by the rules he had made for it. Only 
those creatures that ventured into the little arena he had made 
represented the unfortunate objects of the mighty Sherau’s dis- 
pleasure. 


Suddenly he leaned forward with stopped breath. A sacred 
beetle! Lo! A sacred beetle! Never before had the Power that 
ruled provided a scarab to become the object of the royal anger. 


Sherau, the paraschites, threw himself flat on his chest in 
an ecstasy, and, reaching forward with both hands, caged the 
new prisoner where it stood. There was not a spark of awe for 
the holy things of Egypt in him. Instead, a tremulous delight, 
and a huge sense of power at being able to torture and finally to 
slay, that which it meant death to an Egyptian to kill, even by 
accident, if the fact became known. 

‘*An high priest!’’ whispered Sherau, with sparkling eyes. 
‘¢ An high priest! Now, indeed, hath Sherau the King fit sport!’’ 

Carefully prisoning the beetle with one hand, with the other 
he stripped from a reed a fibre of the strength and flexibility of 
thread. He looped it about his quarry, between the second and 
third segments, and holding an end in either hand, he settled 
down to gloat over its struggles and to weave great dreams of 
absolute power out of them, that should trick him into forgetting 
that he was a dog of a paraschites. 

‘¢ Tis Ami,’’ he muttered, ‘‘who bade me prepare the body 


of that dead dog of a Rameses to-day. Now shall he get his 
deserts.’’ 
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With dilating nostrils he tormented the insect a while, let- 
ting it seem to escape and dragging it rudely back. 

‘‘So! Didst thou think to flee the vengeance of thy king, un- 
happy priest? Nay, now, the hour of thy death is set and written. 
I do but play with thee a little space, ere I deliver thee over to 
the executioner. Fit sport for kings! Fit sport for kings!’’ he 
muttered. 

‘*Now, now, thou wretched one,’’ impatiently, ‘‘if thou wilt 
not be quiet—we must see what can be done to quiet thee. My 
hands weary of keeping such constant hold on thy rope.’’ 

One by one, he removed the legs of the insect, thrilling at 
each desecration of the sacred creature as though it were in 
fact the living body of his enemy, the high priest, that he mu- 
tilated. 

‘*Now, at last, thou art content to be quiet, art thou? But 
thy submission cometh too late to avail thee aught. Thou 
shouldst have bent the knee to Sherau, and ceased to cross his 
mighty will, ere, by his orders, thou were shorn of thy sacred 
office. His word is given. Thou must die.’’ 

He put the beetle through the bars of the wicker cage, and 
roughly prodded the bird awake. But she refused to touch it. 
Perhaps the impulse to eat lay dormant in her during the hours 
belonging to sleep. 

‘*Then will I be thy exeeutioner,’’ snarled Sherau. With a 
quick jerk he tightened the loop of reed fibre, and directly the 
body of the sacred scarabbeus of the Nile lay dismembered be- 
fore him. 

‘‘Carrion,’’ he muttered, poking it out of sight among the 
reeds. 

He looked at the moon. 

‘‘One more! There is time for one more!’’ he whispered, 
oluttonously, and settled himself to watch. 

‘‘The next shall be Setos, the wine-seller,’’? he mused. He 
hath done me an ill turn this day concerning the price of that 
fourth bottle of wine. ’T'was half water—Ah-e! Setos! Wel- 
come!’’? Sherau’s long arm shot out in greeting. He grasped 
by the gorgeous wings the moth that had come unwittingly to 
play the sorry role of Setos. 

‘Thou goest finely clad, O Setes, charger of three prices 
for thy diluted wine! ’Tis simple justice that I should take from 
thee this gaudy cloak thou gottest by such thievery. There! 
Henceforth go afoot, and clad in rags. ’Tis properer so. And 
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harken, Setos! Hadst thou not spat upon me for an ‘an outcast 
dog of a paraschites’ when I told thee of the water in thy wine, 
then would I have spared thee this further punishment. Seest 
thou this house of twigs I build thee with my own hands? Therein 
shalt thou stay till thou diest of hunger and thirst. For thy sins, 
O Setos. Ah-e! Setos! Sherau the Mighty is long of arm and 
strong of hand. Thou wilt never sell poor wine again.’’ 

He looked for the third time at the moon, and getting up, 
stretched lustily. His night of pleasure was not half over. If 
that which was to follow did but equal what was just completed, 
then would the days of terror he had endured since the death 
of Rameses be altogether wiped out. He took up the cage of 
nesting birds and plunged deeper into the thicket. 

Presently he reached a small pit covered with a lattice of 
twigs, and cunningly contrived to escape notice. Many an anx- 
ious hour had Sherau spent on the construction of this dungeon, 
knowing perfectly that discovery would cost him his life. Now, 
after a thorough reconnoitre, he put in his hand and drew forth 
his royal prisoner—a starveling kitten some six months old. Of 
a truth, this Egyptian holdeth nought holy! In his mad lust for 
power he layeth violent hands on all that is most sacred to his 
race. Nothing could save an Egyptian who was known to have 
killed a eat. It is a tremulous joy to Sherau, when life is hard- 
est, and he is made most keenly to feel a miserable outcast, to re- 
member that thrice already he has done what not one of his per- 
secuters would dare do—and yet he lives! 

There was water at all times in the den of the half-starved 
kitten, which Sherau had risked his life five months before to 
steal. Food he brought as he had brought it now, not too often, 
lest his coming be observed. Moreover, there was more vivid 
delight to be had from the antics of his prisoner when its hunger 
was keen. Sherau laughed aloud, now as the kitten glared at the 
birds and began to lash its tail. 

He threw himself down again on his belly, with his puppets 
within sweep of his long arms. And first, disregarding the 
agony of the awakened mother bird, he took the cat in his brutal 
hands and looked it over sharply. The creature bore the scars 
on its thin body of previous torture. Not hunger only did Sherau 
the Great mete out to his royal prisoner. 

‘¢ Ah-e! Rameses the Little! Thy namesake is dead. This day 
have I thrust my knife into him. Shall I therefore do likewise 
unto thee?—or save thee a while that thou mayest make snort 
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for me? Art hungered, little king? emperor that was? dethroned 
one? So! Then thou shalt kill but not eat! Kill but not eat! Kill 
but not eat! Thou that wert king, thou shalt be executioner, de- 
— of the people and profiting not by the deaths of thy vic- 
ims.’’ 


He put the cat back in its hole and turned his attention to 
the birds. 


‘*Thou first!’’ to the mother bird, ‘‘that thy squawking may 
cease.”’ 

He looped a cord about her neck and under her wings, and 
then, with evil ingenuity, wound another one around her bill, so 
that her fear was no longer audible. Returning her to the cage, 
he bound her offspring in the same way. 

‘“The anger of the mighty Sherau is great,’’ he muttered 
to them. ‘‘Ye slept, and danger threatened the life of the king, 
your master, whom ye were appointed to guard. Treason! Quick 
death were a thousand times too merciful. Sherau will show 
the world a king’s displeasure. Ye shall die a death not known 
to man until this day. Ye shall be thrown to the lions. Ah-e! 
Never again will a soldier of Sherau the King fall asleep at his 
post. ’’ 

He took out the starveling cat, and slipping the loop at the 
loose end of the rope tied round its neck over his wrist, he 
watched his frantic assaults on the cage, chuckling at the mad- 
nesses of terror and hunger being enacted for his pleasure. At 
length he drew back the cat, and taking out one of the birds held 
it by its tether, cleverly playing one against the other until, sati- 
ated, he permitted the kill. 

He threw the bird into the hole, and beat the cat off cruelly 
when he tried to follow, at length taking another bird from the 
cage and thrusting it almost against his muzzle, to distract his 
attention. So the game went on. But at the third kill, as Sherau 
beat him off when he tried to follow and eat, the half-crazed kit- 
ten turned on him, and did quick havoe with his claws. Sherau 
caught him round the neck, cursing savagely, and almost 
strangled him. Presently he muttered, loosening his clutch: 

‘‘Thou shalt die to-night for this that thou hast done.’’ The 
blood was streaming from his right hand. ‘‘ But first complete 
thy work. There is yet one other needs thy claws. Then will I 
strangle thee, O Rameses, with this same hand that thou hast 
torn—as I would I could strangle thy namesake, who sleeps to- 
night in the bed of his father.”’ 
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The moon was close on an hour lower when they broke in 
upon him, the lifeless kitten still hanging limp in his bloodstained 
hand. 

Sherau sprang to his feet at their storm of hostile cries, 
swinging the kitten defiantly about his head with a loud scream 
of laughter. Death had come to him, death so certain that the 
idea of seeking to escape it did not enter his mind. Instead, 
Fear of Death and Lust of Life stood again at his right shoulder 
and at his left, and they rent his brain between them so that 
he went altogether mad. 

‘*T go to the Halls of Osiris,’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Yea, I go! But 
come thou with me! I go not alone! not alone! I am Sherau the 
Mighty, King of the Earth and of Men. If I go this night to the 
Halls of the Dead, I go fitly attended. Come with me, thou! and 
thou! and thou!’’ He felled them like oxen. 

The moon dropped lower and hid behind the thicket, leaving 
the Nile in starry darkness, and Sherau, with four others lying 
stark beside the stark kitten. 


INCARNATION THE FoRTY-SECOND OF THE Sout Osru, KNown TO 
Man as Nero THE E:MPEROR. 


Lo! Desire is potent. Behold! What you crave shall be yours, 
To your uttermost dream and beyond it. But Justice endures. 


HE Imperial One awoke refreshed. He had slept like an 

| infant from sun-rise to sun-rise, and now, stretching de- 

liciously like a child, and with a child’s keen satisfaction 

in the mere feel of the morning air, he returned to con- 
sciousness. 

‘*Of a truth I am indeed as the gods,’’ he murmured languor- 
ously, ‘‘since not even such a magnificent orgy as that’’—his 
mind swept rapidly over the ten hours that immediately preceded 
his just-finished slumber—‘‘requires of me the price of aching 
body and splitting head that mortals commonly pay for their 
intenser pleasures.’’ 


It was god-like. He yawned lazily, lost in admiration of 
himself. 

"T'was indeed marvellous that a man could so drain the cup, 
leaving the dregs, and set it down with a steady hand. Would 
the day ever come when this iron body of his would fail him— 
Nay! He was the special care of the Olympians, more, a god 
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himself! *Twas their ichor in his veins made him thus strong. 
And his mind, dismissing the subject carelessly, dwelt happily, 
instead, on his last waking hours, re-living them with zest. 

At length he raised on his elbow and looked around. The 
slave who alone remained in his chamber while he slept, crouched 
cross-legged in his corner, asleep. 


Seeing that he slept, Nero chuckled like a mischievous boy 
about to tickle an unconscious comrade with a straw. Slipping 
from his bed, his delicious languor dispelled for a moment, he 
looked about for a fitting instrument of torture. 

‘By Mercury! the very thing!’’ 

He tore down certain long cords that adorned the costly 
hangings of his couch, and making a slip-noose, he dropped it 
stealthily over the head of the sleeping man. With the other 


end in his hand, he returned to his bed and stretched himself out 
luxuriously. 


‘‘Now would a few choice spirits were with me to see me 
give this fellow the lesson he needs,’’ quoth Nero to himself, 
right merrily. ‘‘But no matter. The jest will bear telling.’’ 
Perhaps it occurred to him, casually, that being alone had its 
compensations, since it left him a free hand, if he chose to em- 
bellish the jest in the telling. 


He forebore to follow up the joke immediately. It prolonged 
the pleasure to be got from it, to speculate idly on what the knave 
would do when he woke him. He cursed softly to himself, that 
there was not so much as one boon companion beside him, with 
whom he could lay a wager about it, nor any way to summon 
one without waking the sleeping slave. 


Presently he tightened the cord cautiously. The man woke 
and sprang up, clutching at his throat and gasping, mad with 
terror, but not in the least understanding his predicament. Nero 
threw himself back, shaken by violent spasms of laughter. The 
creature’s antics were excruciating before he saw how things 
were with him, and, if that were possible, twice as funny after. 
Nero’s sides ached. 


After a time he made an end of laughing, and the tigerish 
love of power in him woke up. As a jest the thing was stale, but 
there was still much sport—much sport. 

The laughter died out of his eyes, and a glitter like that in 
the lidless eyes of a snake about to strike replaced it. 

He dragged the slave toward him. 
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‘‘On thy knees, O Gyges,’’ he thundered, and Gyges, clutch- 
ing with both hands at the rope that threatened his wind-pipe, 
dropped to his knees and struggled toward him. 

‘‘Nay, on thy belly, by Jupiter!’’ stormed Nero, and with a 
sudden jerk he sent him sprawling on his face. ‘‘I’ll teach thee 
to sleep at thy post! Not another word, on thy life, till I bid thee 
speak,’’ as the man attempted to gasp excuses. Half dragged, 
half crawling, he got near enough to clasp the Caesar’s naked 
feet, and cover them with beseeching kisses. 

Nero stayed his hand. The black fire in his eyes burned low. 
The situation was developing beyond its early promise. The 
Imperial One was smitten, suddenly, with a most brilliant fancy. 

‘*Perchance,’’ he said, carelessly, watching his man through 
slitted eyes, perchance I may yet spare thy worthless life. Me 
seems thou dost realize the greatness of thy sin. I do bethink me 
of a fitting deed whereby thou mayest blot it out. Dost desire 
thy life?’’ 

The man made inarticulate moan, and redoubled his efforts 
to bathe the imperial feet with his tears and dry them with his 
kisses. 

‘‘Thou shalt worship me as I were Jupiter himself,’’ pro- 
claimed the august Emperor, unctuously, enraptured with his 
plan as the details of it developed. ‘‘Thou shalt worship with 
whatsoever ardor thou wilt, desiring of me the gift of thy life. 
And belike, if thou dost worship with enough true fervor to merit 
such a boon, mayhap, I say, if thou dost please the god that abid- 
eth in me with thy worship,—it may be I shall grant thy trifling 
request.’’ 

The trembling Gyges prostrated himself, and never was 
Jupiter Ammon in propria persona more fervently worshipped. 
Whenever his ardor slacked for a moment, Nero turned away 
his head with a gesture of impatience, and the quivering wretch, 
prone on the tessellated marble, quivered yet more, redoubling 
his efforts to move this stony and indifferent god to pity. Once 
Nero prompted, ‘‘Dost know that prayer, ‘‘O Jupiter, Invinci- 
ble?’’ and Gyges stammered through it, and then through every 
prayer he could remember that in any wise fitted his case, who- 
ever the god or goddess, changing the name to Jupiter, glibly. 

At length, satiated, his Master said, indifferently : ‘‘Knough! 
I give thee thy life,’’ and the spent Gyges fell motionless on his 
face. But an anger-sharpened: ‘‘Hast no thanks to offer,’’ re- 
ealled him to his task, and Nero tasted yet another keen and 
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glorious sensation. Truly, the day began richly! To be a god, 
and to receive the prayers and thanks of man, was indeed divine. 


‘‘Have done!’’ he murmured at last, with feigned languor. 
‘‘Thy frenzy irks me. Methinks I begin to understand how the 
gods are sometimes too worn out by the never ending protesta- 
tions of the people to grant their prayers. Now bathe me, Gyges, 
and use that new Persian perfume of roses.’’ 


Gyges, with his eyes on Nero’s face, essayed, tentatively, to 
remove the cord from his neck. 


‘That thou didst not pray for,’’ said Nero, with childish 
petulance. ‘‘Nay, ’tis too late. I am wearied with thy prayers. 
Thou shalt go about to bathe and clothe me even as thou art. I 
have spared thy life. Be content.’’ He gave the cord a playful 
pull and Gyges a meaning glance. ‘‘Today, at least, I shall be 
well served. If thou dost thy duties carelessly, O Gyges.’’ He 
laughed loudly. ‘‘By Momus! thy face would make a skeleton 
shake with mirth. Why doth this visible cord so fret thee, fool? 
Thou knowest’’—the words slid juicily between his teeth, and it 
seemed as though he must have rolled them as a savory tidbit 
against his palate—‘‘the life of every man in Rome is in my 
hands equally with thine. <A noose, invisible but strong, lieth 
about the neck of every one of them, and the end of it lieth here— 
lieth here—’’ he opened and closed his hand, suggestively, in the 
very face of Gyges. ‘‘As easily as I could tighten this rope thou 
wearest necklace fashion—shall I show thee how easily ?—yjust 
so easily I could have the life of any slave or senator in Rome. 
And I would. I could choose at random—say the hundredth man 
who spoke to me from this hour—and by Jupiter, whom I repre- 
sent on earth, ere the sun set twice, I could find the pretext to 
slay. Yea! though he were the greatest in the Empire after me. 
Now, by all the gods! I will yet do that very thing! ’Twere a 
timely jest wherewith to entertain some favored legate.’’ 

Gyges, almost forgetting to tremble now that the imperial 
attention was diverted from him, laved his body with the costly 
perfume. 


‘‘Ah-h!’’ breathed Nero, ecstatically, inhaling the delicious 
odor with closed eyes, ‘‘See thou command to be bought a goodly 
store of this fragrance of the Olympians. I, also, am one of 
them.’’ 


He opened his eyes sharply, as he realized that for a full 
minute he had forgotten his godship, and shot a scrutinizing 
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glance at Gyges, to see if he had dared to forget it also. He 
scowled as he noted that Gyges had ceased to tremble. 

Thereafter, the Imperial One fell silent for the space of time 
it took to bashe his right arm. Then he began smoothly: 

‘*How lorg hast thou served me, Gyges?’’ 

The man looked up. 

‘*Since eighty days, Imperial One,’’ he answered, after a 
rapid calculation. 

‘*Ah!’? The Imperial One narrowed his eyes to twain wicked 
slits. As Gyges met their glance his trembling returned to an 
extent that wholly satisfied the great Caesar. But at the same 
time it whetted his appetite. 

‘“Thy predecessor pleased me—but for some forty-three. I 
sent him to the galleys.’’ Which was true as to the galleys, but 
a lie as to the time. 

‘¢ And the slave who bathed me before him—let me think— 
I believe ’twas but a paltry twenty I endured him. One morning 
he spilled perfume in my eyes. "T'was a double sin, for the stuff 
was costly. He still lies in prison. I had not remembered the 
vermin again but for thee. Let him rot! But he was a clumsy 
beast, while thy hands, O Gyges, are like down! Of a truth, thou 
art a wonder, Gyges! Eighty days! Some god protects thee, 
Gyges!’’ 

The evil little eyes of the august Emperor opened wide in 
mocking surprise. They feasted on the shaken wretch, who was 
trying to steady the hands that were like down, lest they lose 
their cunning. 

Really sated at last, by the sight of the miserable creature’s 
deadly fear, the mood of the Emperor changed. 

‘“‘The gods give joy when they will,’’ he reasoned. ‘‘ Not 
often to such as he, but yet they give it. I will cause him to 
rejoice also. Then shall I have played the god to the full this 
day.’’ And pleased with this new conceit of his fertile brain, he 
promptly carried it out. 

‘‘Thou pleasest me well, O Gyges!’’ he said aloud, in a voice 
of honey. ‘‘I would not take a king’s ransom for thee!’’ 

The startled slave, mindful of what had pleased before, 
broke out into fulsome adulation, addressing him as Jupiter, till 
Nero, simulating ennui, stopped him. 

‘‘Knough! Thou delightest to serve me? Thou shalt serve 
me better than by declaiming idle words, or even than by rub- 
bing verfumes on my chest with thy hands of down. Dost re- 
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member that Christian maiden thou didst get for me some time 
agone? By that god of all thieving, Mercury, I never did suita- 
bly reward thy theft of her! What sayest thou? So? Her 
father hath not ceased to strive to put on thee the blame for it? 
Let him have care! Nero hath torture chambers for such as 
babble against his pleasures! But as for thee, thou shalt pro- 
cure me just such another delectable maiden. Just so lovely and 
just so unwilling. By Cupid! I tell thee, I grieved for three 
days, thereafter, that I had given her that same night to the 
guard! ’T'was such a blunder as Nero never made before, nor 
will again, I promise thee. But thou shalt find me another, and 
if she doth make me forget the first one, why, as certainly as 
Venus hears me say the word, I will set thee free. Stay now, I 
have a merry thought, O Gyges! Thou shalt shut her in the 
locked garden, that she may think to flee me when I come!’’ The 
imperial laugh rang out, pealing through the chamber. ‘‘ Yea! 
thou wilt deserve thy freedom, and thou procurest me another 
such morsel. See thou do it.’’ 

The Mighty One’s toilet proceeded in silence for a while. 

‘‘Methinks,’’ he mused aloud, as Gyges bound the fillet on 
his hair, ‘‘methinks the populace shouted less joyfully than their 
duty was, when I deigned to show myself to them in procession, 
robed as Jupiter, two days since, or is it three? Insects!’’ he 
raged, remembering the occasional insulting silences, that had 
fallen on the throngs. ‘‘I would see my chariot wheels pass over 
any of them, as willingly as I would bid thee smite a buzzing fly. 
Let them wait! Let them wait. I will yet devise some way to 
teach them proper reverence for their Emperor! It shall yet 
be felt by every man in Rome, that [ am his Master!’’ 

‘‘Haste thee, Gyges. I am anhungered.”’ 


(To be continued.) 











THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


: IX. 
Tue HrerarcHy OF THE [36]. 
Continued from page 169. 


HE forces centered in the Order of the [36] can be ana- 
lyzed individually by means of the zodiacal keys as 
shown in Figures 71 and 72. The first of these diagrams 
represents the seven key-groups of the fundamental 

creation; the second diagram shows their seven complementary 
aspects. Each globe represents a plane of a hierarchy, and all 
the zodiacal divisions belonging to that globe are marked on 
the circle. 

The governing note of each hierarchy is greater and corre- 
sponds to the character of individual consciousness of that globe. 
The diameter with the arrow shows the neutral axis, marks the 
direction of that consciousness and is identical with the eusp of 
the individual aries-libra of that particular globe. The note D 
is the supreme consciousness of the group and the zodiacal signs 
of that globe are the governing signs of which the signs of the 
other globes are branch divisions. For instance, the aries (°°) 
of the [6] is a sub-foree of the gemini (11) of the [36], both 
blend into one and join their powers for a special purpose. The 
' globes are arranged according to the natural scale, which is sym- 
metrical to the governing note, and as this scale is a special pro- 
jection of forces expressed in the solar spectre of colors, the 
manifestation of cyclic forces must occur in every globe and in 
the order shown. The diagrams mean that the geometrical fig- 
ure of the trinity added to the quaternary, is revolving together 
with the individual signs along a circle of gradually increasing 
or decreasing vibrations, of which the twelve stations are 
marked as notes representing the concentrated power of the 
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hierarchies. If the arc of manifestation is represented by the 
semi-circle opposite to the governing note, it must be remem- 
bered that the complementary point of the working hierarchy 
comes in every second time. For instance, in the case of the are 
of manifestation of the [36], which occurs from cusp of cancer, 
B, to cusp of capricorn, F, along libra, G’, the hierarchies of C, 
D and E are working with their complementaries in the points 
F’, G’ and A’. The same occurs in every other globe where the 
are of manifestation is from the cusp of individual cancer (95) 
to capricorn (Vf) in that globe. The globes B and F are re- 
peated on both diagrams on account of the special function of 
the hierarchies of [3] and [28]. In both diagrams these globes 
are the creating globes where the two poles of manifested power 
are situated. The globe G’ plays the same part in the second 
diagram as the globe D in the first diagram; it is the Christ 
globe whose aries (‘?) or consciousness coincides with the libra 
(+) consciousness of the globe D. With the help of these keys 
and with other details at hand, the true character of any force 
in the Universe can be discovered and known. 

The ordinary geocentric system of planetary science is de- 
rived from globe B or hierarchy of the [3], where the familiar 
place of the zodiacal signs of our earth is found. The aries (¥) 
of the earth is subject to the governing power of the cancer (95) 
of the sun, and vice versa in a lesser sense. The sun enters the 
sign aries (°~) of the earth at the vernal equinox, about the 21st 
of March, and this point represents the left or eastern corner B 
on the horizontal diameter of the globe B. The cross of the 
earth globe is the cross of North-South and East-West, which 
facts are found in astronomical text-books. 

Our special consideration of the forces of the Christ hier- 
archy of the [36] upon our earth globe, should be based upon 
the combined diagrams of the two globes, D and B. When we 
consider the influence of a planet upon our earth, we must com- 
bine the diagrams of that planet, our earth and the sun. The 
ruling center of the pleiadic sun has the same general diagram 
as our earth, although the application is widely different, and 
the Orders [3] and [36] of the White Lodge are the ones which 
have the greatest influence upon the inhabitants of the earth. 
On the other planets the organisms and beings are chiefly in- 
fluenced by the forces of [3], [86] and the special hierarchal 
force which, as with Mars, is the [6]. Planetary science seen in 
this light will allow accurate calculations as to the nature of the 
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life on the planets, whether we consider the material crust of 
the planet or its inner penetrating spheres of finer substance. 
These spheres obey the laws of sephirothic generation and in 
fact are the planes of that planet; each is a zodiacal envelope 
with a diagram like one of the twelve shown, but it should be re- 
membered that the development of a planet at a certain time may 
be between one of the twelve points and anywhere on the circle; 
this does not change the general truth of what has been said. 

In the two Figures, 71 and 72, the twin Orders are side by 
side; the members of these Orders will always stand in a pecu- 
liar relation to each other. According to the cyclic path of his- 
torie events, the teachers from the different Orders appear and 
represent their ideas in the individual light characteristic of the 
hierarchy that governs the teacher and of the time when they 
lived. The teachings of Jesus of Nazareth were a necessary re- 
sult of the work of the Order of the [36] at the time of his ap- 
pearance; if at another time the same soul should preach the 
doctrine of the Christ, its presentation would be different, al- 
though the same spirit would be present in the teaching. The 
next Christ Avatar sent out from the great central hierarchy 
must continue the previous teachings and show the world that 
the Father principle does not alone rule the world, but that the 
Father principle must be completed by a universal Mother-force 
to be manifested in the female Masters of the future. 

One of the principal expressions of the force of the Christ 
hierarchy is that of healing. Healing is the restoration of lost 
harmony between the different parts of the organism; the prin- 
ciple underlying the process of healing is that of balance or at- 
tainment, expressed by the cusps of aries-libra in the human 
zodiac. The Christ force has greater power of healing than the 
other forces governing life; our age is an expression of such ac- 
tivity, and it is a sure sign that humanity is being saturated by 
the forces sent out from the realm of Christ. The power of 
healing comes sooner or later to everybody who lives in Christ 


. and of Christ, and according to the mission or Karma of that 


person the healing faculty will be expressed. 

The Order of the [86] possesses knowledge of the art of 
healing; the true healing of this Order is a combination of higher 
alchemical means, the force used by the true mental healers of 
the present day. The alchemy of this Order is based upon the 
force stored up in the sun rays, the metal gold, and several other 
elements of the same hierarchy. In the Temple plan, the al- 
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chemy is derived from the properties of the cubic Stone, and the 
equilateral triangle of the Flame animating the Stone. There 1s 
one property of the number 36 which expresses the action of the 
Flame as directed from the Pleiadic sun towards our sun, Sol. 
In arranging the 36 pillars of the Temple in triangular shape we 
get a general idea of the working of this law. 


TABLE XXX. 


Tue FLAME OF THE ORDER OF THE [36]. 


11 12 138 14 Io 
16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 32 33 34 39 36 


We notice that all the numbers to the right in each line are 
the numerical names of the seven hierarchies, and that the tri- 
angle is produced by gradually increasing the number of figures 
in each line—one figure, two figures, three figures. It is the 
immortal Flame of the central Christ ray, the essence of which 
is identical with the sum of the values of the 36 pillars, and this 
total number is 666, ‘‘the number of the beast which is also the 
number of a man.’’ There is a sublime science of the number 
666, and as all numbers, it has a high and a low meaning. The 
high meaning is that of the Christ Man represented by the com- 
plete zodiac, of which each sign has a correspondence in the 
human organism, the soul as well as the body, the triple force 
of each of the twelve signs produces a total result of 666. But 
the degradation of the Christ idea and the metal gold, (the Angel 
and the Beast of the Order of the 36), makes of the number 666 
‘‘the number of the beast.’’ In raising the practical application 
of the golden ray of the [386] we raise ourselves from beasts to 
angels, and we make of the sacred number 666 a glory instead 
of a curse. In the literature allusions are sometimes made to 
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the curse of the 666, the beast of mankind, but it depends on our- 
selves to change the curse into a blessing. And then the 666 be- 
comes the symbol of the perfect cubic Stone of Sacrifice, the per- 
fected body of the Man penetrated by the immortal pyramid 
surmounting the cube. The cubic cross of sacrifice is illuminated 
by the pyramidal cross of reward, which is immortality. To the 
number of the body, the cube, which in its completeness is 666, 
corresponds the complete number of the immortal soul, which is 
144,000, the number of the pyramid, found in the concentration 
of the seven Orders into the eighth, or the Order of the [1], the 
Brotherhocd of the Sun. 

At this early stage of the work it is not possible to enter 
into further discussions of all the sublime properties and appli- 
cations of the number 36, but we advise the reader to ponder 
upon certain facts in ancient science which connects the number 
36 with the metal gold, such as the ‘‘ golden cut’’ in mathematics 
produced by an angle of 36 degrees; the ‘‘golden age’’ of man- 
kind, lasting during a motion of 36 degrees of the polar axis of 
the earth; the ‘‘magice square of gold,’’ produced by the sephira 
Geburah through the 36 first whole numbers. 

We now wish to show the student of this Order the complete 
sevenfold lyre of Apollo, represented by the chromatic system 
of notes in Figure 73. The 36 notes are represented below, on, 
and above the staff, in conformity with previous teachings. The 
sharps and flats are situated between the lines as mentioned. 
In case of a distinction made between a sharp and the almost 
identical flat, which has a dash at the bottom, such as B. we rec- 
ommend the use of the system in Figure 74, where a sharp is 
situated higher up within the interval than the flat. 

The sevenfoldness is hidden within the twelvefoldness, the 
seven principles within the zodiac, the voice of The Word within 
Man. And in the thirteenth point, which is invisible, is the di- 
vine germ to the existence of all that has ever been and will 
ever be. There is the Supreme Consciousness of all lesser con- 
sciousnesses which uses neither zodiac nor principles, as we see 
them, nor any system conceived by mortal being, but rests in 
its majesty within everything, and makes all things servants to 
its power and glory. 


(T'o be continued.) 








‘“SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PorTRAITURE OF SPIRIT- 
UAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


SAVONAROLA ELECTED Prior oF SAN MaARco. 


Continued from page 159. 


ior, the frati of San Marco assembled in conclave for the 
election of his successor. There was no doubt or uncer- 
tainty in their minds as to whom they should elect to 
such an important position. All eyes were turned upon Savona- 
rola, for who so qualified as he, with all those intellectual and 
spiritual endowments that commanded the homage, admiration 
and confidence of his friends and enforced respect, even from 
his adversaries and opponents who objected against his fiery and 
earnest denunciations of dishonesty and wrong doing in high 
places, whether ecclesiastical or political. Personally, Savona- 
rola himself was devoid of that ambition and craving after fame 
and notoriety, that desire for position and elevation in public 
estimation which, when acquired, proves ofttimes lethal and de- 
structive of all those lofty sentiments and high ideals of honor, 
and those principles of virtue and integrity which, when mani- 
fested in the character and actions of a statesman or a public 
man raise him onto a pedestal of distinction. He who has dis- 
covered the law of his own individual life and recognized his own 
peculiar mission in the world, taking it up and discharging it 
under the impulsion of an enlightened sense of duty needs only 
the commendation of his own conscience, and seeks and craves no 
adventitious reward and guerdon save the inward feeling of 
- satisfaction and calm tranquillity of mind and heart, that are the 
concomitants of an honest and virtuous life, however lowly the 
sphere and humble the condition in which it has been worked out. 
Happy they who possess and enjoy these boons, for they con- 
stitute a treasury of wealth that cannot be filched or stolen, 
neither can moth or rust corrupt and destroy them. 
In electing Savonarola to be their prior, the frati felt as- 
sured he would not only reflect honor upon San Marco, but also 
prove true and faithful in his adherence to the traditions and 


‘ FEW days after the funeral obsequies of their late super- 
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rules of their order, by eschewing worldly distinctions and pro- 
moting amongst them that pure and clean mode of living they 
were constrained by their vows to practice and attain unto. It 
was a position advantageous to Savonarola, for it enhanced and 
added to his power and influence over the populace of Florence, 
and gave greater weight and force to his public ministrations 
and freer opportunities for the discharge and accomplishments 
of his life’s work and mission. He therefore entered on his new 
office and its duties with redoubled zeal and energy and let slip 
no occasion of educating his numerous and crowded audiences 
up to a higher standard of public morality and introducing them 
into the domain of a new and higher life, of which they were 
wholly ignorant. It was a great undertaking and one that de- 
manded unvaried patience combined with a sympathy and love 
for erring and suffering humanity that no circumstances could 
lessen or diminish. 

The seed that he had sown was beginning to spring up and. 
manifest itself in the lives and outward conduct of some of the 
leading citizens of Florence, who appreciated the value and 
worth of Savonarola’s discourses and labors for the inaugura- 
tion and prevalence of purity and honesty in her social and polit- 
ical life. 

In season and out of season and at all times, it was his great 
aim and object, the more so because he could foresee what was 
shortly to happen, that Florence, the leading State in northern 
Italy, would be overwhelmed in ruin unless it could be raised and 
aroused to a sense of the necessity of self-reformation and puri- 
fication from those vices of licentious living and wrongdoing 
which, persisted in and adhered to, cause the ruin and downfall 
of nations and empires. As prior of a convent and church 
founded, builded, and endowed by the ancestors of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, he foresaw that he must ultimately become person- 
ally acquainted with him and therefore formulated a course of 
conduct which though not hostile, but rather respectful, should 
not savour of that sycophantic adulation which obsequious cour- 
tiers manifested towards the ruler of Florence. It was a custom, 
though not a common or usual one in those days, that at the elec- 
tion of a new prior he should go and pay his homage and re- 
spects to Lorenzo as patron of the convent, and at the same time 
thank him for his protection and beg of him to continue his good 
graces and gifts to its inmates. Savonarola was not slow to 
perceive this concession to a custom, contrary to all ecclesias- 
tical rule, would greatly militate against and discredit his in- 
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dependence as a priest and reformer of the State with the citi- 
zens of Florence, by causing them to think that Savonarola in 
the pulpit and out of it were two different individuals. It was 
a pitfall, a dilemma, into which, had he fallen, would have 
jeopardized his reputation as a preacher and proved disastrous 
to his rising prestige with the Florentine public. When, there- 
fore, the sub-prior and his fellow officials waited upon him and 
quietly suggested the propriety of conforming to the custom, 
Savonarola gently asked them the question: ‘‘ Who elected me to 
be prior, God or Lorenzo?’’ What could they reply but that it 
was God, to which he then said: ‘‘Owing my election to God 
alone, to Him alone will I render thanks and not to mortal man.’’ 
In an instant they perceived and recognized their mistake and 
went back to their cells, wiser and better in themselves, in re- 
covering that feeling of self-respect which is the truest and best 
safeguard for the preservation of uprightness and integrity of 
character which nothing can seduce and cause to swerve from. 


LorENzo’s Errorts To Win Over SAVONAROLA. 


The straight, narrow path of duty! Savonarola’s words ere 
long were conveyed and made known to Lorenzo by parties who 
eagerly expected and hoped that he would take action at once 
and banish him altogether from Florence. They had long waited 
for an opportunity such as this, of accomplishing his downfall, 
and thus get rid of one whose presence and reproof of their im- 
moral lives and flagitious conduct they could not tolerate or en- 
dure. And now, that it had come, they posted in haste to their 
master and endeavored by their specious complaints and remon- 
strances to inflame his rage and excite his anger and wrath, so 
that he might be roused to take immediate steps to comply with 
and carry out their selfish and nefarious wishes. They were, 
however, doomed to be disappointed and highly chagrined, for 
after listening to their diatribes and complaints against Savon- 


' arola, Lorenzo, perceiving and recognizing their covert desire 


and clandestine object, in a vein of jocular humor and sarcasm 
replied: ‘‘A stranger, you see, has come to live in my house and 
does not think it worth his while to come and see me.’’ The fact 
was, that with all his faults and regrettable weaknesses and fail- 
ings, Lorenzo was a great soul, possessed of that magnanimity 
that could detect and appreciate and respect greatness and hon- 
est integrity in another. His errurs and vices, his reprehensible 
acts of policy were due to and in a great measure owed their 
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origin to the spirit of the age in which he lived. From his boy- 
hood he had been educated in the science and art of statecraft, 
expediency and cunning diplomacy, and on his entry into the 
arena of politics wherein all combatants were unprincipled 
gamesters seeking only to obtain their own selfish ends and pur- 
poses by secretly plotting and conspiring against each other, and 
amongst whom were ambitious, avaricious popes, wily ecclesias- 
tics, infamous princes and kinglets, robber-lords and despotic 
chieftains with their retinues of tinselled and dishonest cour- 
tiers, no wonder was it that, finding himself pitted against all 
these, Lorenzo was compelled to fight and circumvent them with 
their own weapons, however objectionable and disgusting it 
might be, to stoop to the degrading and dishonorable and heinous 
practices and methods of his compeers with whom he had to deal. 
Notwithstanding all this experience, Lorenzo’s inner nature was 
not wholly corrupted and despoiled of all manly principles, as 
may be inferred from his treatment of and conduct towards Sav- 
onarola at this particular juncture of affairs. Though his rule 
and government of Florence was rapidly drawing to a close, he 
still wielded that power and influence in state and the ccntrol of 
popular matters, in the exercise of which he could have easily 
ridden himself of the presence of the intrepid cowled monk 
whose call to moral and political purity reflected greatly on the 
degrading vices that his own regime had fostered and developed. 

Far from feeling angry with Savonarola, rather desirous of 
cultivating his intimacy, if not his friendsh'n, he began to devise 
some way whereby he could accomplish this. He therefore com- 
menced to frequent and hear mass at San Marco and take walks 
in its beautiful garden, thinking perchance he might come into 
personal contact with him. All his efforts, however, proved in 
vain, for Savonarola could not be induced to leave his study and 
bear him company. In acting thus, he was by no means 
prompted by any churlish feeling of hostility and antipathy 
against Lorenzo, for he recognized in him a great soul and a 
lofty genius that had wandered and strayed into bypaths of 
worldiy ambition and wrong doing, from which to retrace his 
footsteps would be very difficult and attended with much pain 
and suffering. In fact these two great natured souls, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, imbued with reciprocal respect for each 
other, would have mentally gravitated together and become 
united in the closest bonds of friendship. In Savonarola, Lo- 
renzo would have found an enlightened and faithful counsellor, 
an admiring adherent and follower, and one who would have 
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strived with him in the purification of public life in Florence. 
There were, unfortunately, insuperable obstacles and influences 
operating to prevent them becoming friends. In their worlds of 
life and thought they lived and moved with different objects and 
purposes entirely opposite and therefore Savonarola could only 
pray and plead in his humble cell that, ere his career and rule 
closed, Lorenzo’s better and higher nature, becoming stpreme, 
would enable him to find the path of light and truth and thus 
enter into the enjoyment of the life divine. But this, as we shall 
presently see, was not to be. 

Though unsuccessful in his first efforts to come into con- 
tact with Savonarola, Lorenzo did not relax attending mass at 
San Marco and began giving large contributions to its poor box. 
On one occasion, the frati, seeing him walking in the garden, rap 
to inform their superior: ‘‘ Padre Priori,’’ they cried, ‘‘ Lorenzo 
is now in the garden.’’ At the time, though calmly intent upon 
his studies, Savonarola turned and questioned them, ‘‘Has he 
asked for me?’’ he inquired, and on their replying in the nega- 
tive, he gently said: ‘‘ Then let him take his walk in peace.’’ Yet, 
as Burlimachi remarks, though chagrined by this apparent un- 
willingness to meet him, Lorenzo did not give way to wrath nor 
became he angry, but continued dropping several gold pieces 
into the alms’ chest, which Savonarola carefully took out and 
sent to the almoner’s of San Martino, to be distributed by them 
amongst the poor and needy, observing: ‘‘The silver and the 
copper are enough for our necessities, we have no need for so 
much money,’’ and thus, as his biographer remarks pithily, Lo- 
renzo was convinced at last that ‘‘this was not the right soil in 
which to plant his vines.’’ 

Though much disappointed and somewhat annoyed at the 
rejection of his overtures of friendship, yet Lorenzo, still un- 
daunted, resorted to another expedient to obtain his object. He 
therefore selected four of the principal citizens of Florence, well 
known and generally respected by all classes, and requested 
them to visit Savonarola and urge upon him the advisability of 
moderating his declamations from the pulpit against the prevail- 
ing immoralities and corruption. In doing this they were to 
act and speak so that he might not imagine they were emissaries 
from Lorenzo himself, but had come self-prompted by their in- 
terest in the peace of the commonwealth and also in the welfare 
of the convent, to urge upon him to change his style of preaching 
and refrain from making reference to future events that were 
on the eve of happening. Clad in mantles of scarlet, they pro- 
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ceeded to San Marco, and were introduced to Savonarola in his 
cell, the furniture of which consisted only of a single chair and 
a commodious desk. 

As they came into his presence and stood facing him, they 
could not avoid feeling abashed in spirit by the nature of their 
commission and almost lost courage to speak and make known 
the object of their visit. They were kindly and courteously re- 
ceived by Savonarola, who, by his clairvoyant power of vision, 
clearly and fully divined who had really sent them and the mes- 
sage they wished to deliver. ‘‘I know,’’ he said to them, that 
you have not come of your own accord and free will, but that of 
Lorenzo. Bid him repent of his sins, for God is no respecter of 
persons and spares not the princes of the earth, for calamity is 
now impending over him and his house.’’ Expressing their fear 
that such words would bring about his banishment from Flor- 
ence, and thus cause his enemies to rejoice, Savonarola replied, 
‘‘T fear no sentence of banishment. Tell Lorenzo that he is a Flor- 
entine and the first man in the city and I am an alien, a poor 
mean friar, nevertheless, it is he who should fear, not I who am 
to remain; he will go, but I shall stay.’’ Discoursing then to his 
amazed, astonished visitors on the affairs and present state of 
Italy, he predicted that great changes were about to occur and 
that Lorenzo himself, along with the reigning pope and the king 
of Naples, were all near unto death, predictings which he shortly 
afterwards reiterated publicly. The envoys, deeply impressed 
and moved after the words of Savonarola, returned to Lorenzo 
and repeated to him word for word what they had heard and 
listened to and afterwards remembered, when Lorenzo lay dying 
in his splendid villa at Careggi just outside the environs of 
Florence. 

Undaunted and undisturbed by this official visit, and feel- 
ing that above everything that was about to happen, he must 
prove himself true and faithful to his mission ard discharge well 
the work devolving upon him, Savonarola became more earnest 
and impressive in his public ministrations and enforced on his 
hearers the imperative duty of renouncing carnal and worldly 
modes of living and cultivating and developing the higher life. 
In thus doing, his eloquence and fervidness of soul so touched 
and impressed all hearts that, as they listened, they felt within 
themselves a divine something operating slowly and indefinably 
they had never experienced before and which, the more they 
cherished and nurtured, seemed to raise them out of themselves 
into a higher state of being and thought, and they became pos- 
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sessed of a strength and a power that enabled them to resist 
manfully and successfully the downward tendencies and propen- 
sities of their animal natures, with its ofttimes ungovernable 
passions and feelings and desires, and enter into a state of in-: 
ward peace and tranquillity almost ecstatic and incapable of ex- 
pression. Unknowingly, they had begun to walk in the path of 
hight, and of true, spiritual growth and development, and it 
needed only time, and the loving sympathy and guidance of Sav- 
onarola to pioneer them into the new life which was commencing 
to dawn within them, and which was soon to manifest itself in 
a wonderful renovation and reformation of public and social life 
in Florence and raise her to a state of purity and happiness she 
had never before experienced during the long course of her 
eventful existence, and thus regain her reputation as ‘‘The 
queen of cities. 

After the failure of his embassy to Savonarola, Lorenzo, re- 
solving not to be baffled in drawing him into friendly relation- 
ship with himself and thus influencing him to turn aside from 
his great mission, resorted to another expedient which, if suc- 
cessful, he thought would undermine his popularity and nullify 
his influence over the minds of the populace, and therefore ar- 
ranged with Fra Mariano Gennazzo, an Augustinian friar, to 
give discourses in the church of San Gallo, which had been built 
and endowed by Lorenzo himself. This Mariano had, before the 
advent of Savonarola in Florence, acquired great popularity 
as a public preacher and a learned orator. His eloquent style 
with its balanced periods and resounding phrases, his classical 
quotations from the works of ancient Greek and Roman poets 
and philosophers, his tones of pathos accompanied with a ready 
flow of tears he had always at command when needed, together 
with his fulsome and flattering allusions to Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, delighted and charmed court followers and aristocratic 
hearers, who now fondly hoped that his style of oratory and 
splendid eloquence would divert the popular esteem and admir- 
‘ ation of Savonarola and thus cause him to topple and fall from 
the high eminence to which he had attained in Florence. Though 
he openly and frequently professed great friendship and respect 
for the prior of San Marco, and expressed his delight in his suc- 
cess as a public preacher, yet when Lorenzo, his patron, mooted 
to him his insidious project, Fra Mariano readily consented to 
comply with his request and carry out this nefarious scheme, the 
more readily because of the bitter feeling of envy and rancorous 
jealousy he now secretly cherished and entertained toward Sav- 
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onarola’s great and increasing influence, and the success that 
was attending his efforts for the propagation of a higher and 
purer standard of public morality in Florence. On Ascension 
day, in the convent church at San Gallo, he therefore preached 
to a crowded audience composed of Lorenzo himself, his cour- 
tiers, and members of the aristocratic classes of society, all 
buoyed up and imbued with the hope that he would strike a lethal 
blow at Savonarola’s popularity, and thus hur! him back in the 
obscurity out of which he had emerged. 

After thoughiful consideration, Fra Mariano decided to do 
this by attaching him on the psychological side of his preaching 
aut holding up io ridicule and scorn the predictions and ratio- 
cinations of the future that Savonarola had given utterance to 
at various times during his pulpit ministrations, and took for 
his words the text, ‘‘It is not for you to know the times of the 
seasons’’ (Acts 1, 7). He rushed at once into a diatribe of abuse 
and sarcastic invective against Savonarola and his pretended 
prophecies and baseless forebodings, and characterized him as a 
false prophet, a sower of sedition, a disseminator of scandal 
against the Holy Mother Church and a disturber of the people’s 
ignorance. Losing control over himself, Mariano proceeded to 
indulge in the coarsest terms and to hur] the foulest epithets and 
vilest of the insinuations against Savonarola and his integrity of 
character, so that Lorenzo and his satellites retired with a feel- 
ing of disgust and shame, mingled with chagrin in that the plot 
had proved an egregious failure and a miserable blunder, and 
which was more intensified when on the following Sunday Sav- 
onarola, making no reference to, but ignoring altogether Ma- 
riano’s insults and opprobrious language against himself, 
preached a sermon on the self-same words, and showed that it 
was quite compatible with what he had preached and uttered. 
The discourse was so convincing and appealing to the better 
feelings and calm judgment of his hearers, that his threatened 
discomfiture and overthrow were converted into a veritable and 
confirmed triumph, so much that many of the courtiers them- 
selves became from that time his adherents and friends, whilst 
Mariano dared not continue his discourses, but concealing his 
hatred, vowed to be revenged on Savonarola and shortly after- 
wards, whilst on a visit to the papal See, denounced him in a 
public sermon as being in league with Satan and exclaimed, as 
Burlamachi relates: ‘‘Burn, Holy Father, burn, I say, this in- 
strument of the devil and scandal of the Holy Church,’’ which 
pious entreaty when reported to Savonarola, he expressed the 
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hope that God would pardon and forgive his embittered rival 
and enemy who, as we shall eventually see, became one of the 
chief instigators and principal agents in bringing about his cruel 
martyrdom and barbarous death. 

Lorenzo now recognizing his utter failure in this last attempt 
to nullify the influence of Savonarola and lessen his popularity 
and prestige, ceased from further efforts and altogether ab- 
stained from interfering with the great work he was accomplish- 
ing in Florence, which, though displeasing to him, yet com- 
manded his respect, for he was by no means devoid of that feel- 
ing of generous appreciation of what is upright and excellent in 
others, nor of the greatness of soul which, when manifested, con- 
dones in the public estimation for a great deal that is reprehensi- 
ble and regrettable. 


DeatH oF Lorenzo, His First anp Last INTERVIEW WITH 
SAVONAROLA. 


There were, however, reasons known perhaps only to him- 
self that impelled Lorenzo to cease his endeavors to disturb Sav- 
onarola in his mission. Already he was beginning to experience 
inward premonitions of the coming of an adversary against 
whom it would be useless to contend, as also forebodings of an 
approaching struggle with a foe that has never been worsted nor 
overcome—‘‘ All-conquering Death.’’ It was generally known 
that he was suffering from an internal complaint, the gout, and 
people were commencing to discuss and speculate on what would 
befall Florence after his decease. Meanwhile Savonarola con- 
tinued his ministrations, becoming more and more impressive 
and tervid in his addresses and exhortations and in urging the 
necessity of first seeking and acquiring the higher and diviner 
life, or the Kingdom of God as it is ealled, and which alone 
brings to troubled souls and anxious minds, a sense of inward 
calm and peace, the greatest and surest preventive against those 
- distressing calamities and terrible panics that sometimes occur 
in periods of national crisis and peril. 

Thus time rolled along. All medical skill available was em- 
ployed to check and counteract the insidious disease that, like a 
canker-worm, was preying on the vitals of Lorenzo and under- 
mining his constitution. His doctors, the most celebrated of 
whom at the time was Lazzaro of Pavia, had exhausted all their 
medical resources to no account. As a last, and they hoped an 
efficacious, remedy, they dissolved a precious pearl by some 
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chemical, now unknown, and gave him the potion to drink, but 
all in vain, and thus in the beginning of April, 1492, the news 
circulated and resounded in Florence, inciting feelings of con- 
sternation and dismay, ‘‘Lorenzo is sick, the Magnifico is dy- 
ing.’’ And then and there in street and piazza and market-place 
were seen groups and clusters of agitated citizens with pallid 
faces, discussing in undertones the great question now upper- 
most in their minds, puzzling and perplexing in its uncertainty. 
What next? For years, under the rule and government of the 
Medicean house, they had allowed themselves to glide and drift 
into a laissez-faire kind of existence, and the philosophy of their 
public life they had learnt and imbibed from Lorenzo himself, 
as expressed in one of his poetical productions, his famous ‘‘ Dz 
doman non c’é contesa.’’ ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof, let the morrow take care of itself.’’ The morrow was 
fast coming on and finding them filled with fear and apprehen- 
sion of the future and all that it involved and concealed. It was 
also coming to Lorenzo the Magnificent, in his beautiful and 
splendidly furnished villa just outside the environs of Florence. 
For some months his strength and vitality had been gradually 
and slowly declining and the sunshine of his life was fading and 
passing away, giving place to a state of inward darkness and 
gloom, against which he struggled and fought with all the energy 
and force of his indomitable nature and strength of will and 
force of character that had brooked no resistance and overcome 
all opposition. 

He was no craven, no coward, and when from the silence 
and impassive looks of the doctors and the sorrow-stricken 
countenances of his attendants he realized the coming of what 
they dreaded and feared to speak out and tell him, he amongst 
them all was the most calm and unmoved at its approach. ‘‘ Let 
it come when it may,’’ he murmured to himself, ‘‘it shall have a 
fair fight.’’ Long and valiantly and fearlessly he fought and 
struggled against it until, his lower physical nature and self be- 
coming wearied and weakened in a combat in which to be worsted 
and defeated is no degradation and dishonor, the light of the 
Higher Self began to beam and in its luminous rays, as sees a 
drowning man, so he, Lorenzo, caught glimpses into his aura, 
the great book of life in which, written by our own hands, are 
inscribed the records of the past that all will have to face and 
read. How blotched and blurred it was, with tears of pain and 
anguish, of sorrow and suffering he had caused others to shed, 
how livid and disfigured with stains of blood, how scratched and 
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scrawled with crooked and jagged curves and lines of selfishness, 
falsehood and cunning diplomacy. As he beheld them in all 
their naked outline and reality, for the first time in his life, the 
voice of conscience made itself heard and, at its bar, Lorenzo 
first knew what it was to fear and tremble. His weakness with 
his complaint increasing, his sleep became broken and disturbed 
with strange and fearful visions of the past with its dark deeds 
that like spectral forms loomed up before his gaze and caused 
him to wake appalled and bathed in perspiration. 

In one of his troubled dreams, he beheld a something like a 
great standard of measurement, beneath which passed thousands 
and myriads of once human beings whose flagitious and dissi- 
pated lives had been a disgrace to humanity, and, failing to ob- 
tain unto it, they were hurried away by some dread invisible 
force or impulse and hurled themselves into a dark and deep and 
fathomless abyss; and as he stood viewing the awful sight, he 
thought of things he had done, that it were better had they not 
been done,and a feeling of indescribable awe crept over him as he 
realized that he, Lorenzo the Magnificent, along with the rest, 
must pass under the dread standard of the Eternal Law of Jus- 
tice and the hour was drawing nigh. As the vision faded away, 
he awoke with a feeling of unutterable anguish and regret in his 
soul that not all the rites and ceremonies of the church nor the 
prayers and invocations of saints offered up by his attendant 
priest could either assuage or exorcise. As the vanishing point 
of his earthly existence kept looming up clearer and yet clearer, 
he called for Piero, his eldest son and heir, and gave him solemn 
counsels and instructions regarding his conduct as a citizen and 
the possible ruler of Florence in the future. ‘‘Remember,’’ he 
said, ‘‘in every position to pursue that course of conduct which 
strict integrity prescribes and to consult the interests of the 
whole community rather than the gratification of a few or part.”’ 

And now occurred an incident that in the annals of biogra- 
phical and general history is unique and without a parallel in 
its details and dramatic interest. The sands of life were fast 
running out, and the hours of Lorenzo were numbered. Having 
no faith in the absolutions of priests whose religious lives were 
a travesty and a sham, in his last extremity he remembered one 
whom, alone amongst popes and cardinals, bishops and priests, 
he respected as being honest and pure in mind and heart and 
whose blessing and absolution he hoped would bring him the 
reward, peace and consolatory comfort he so greatly needed and 
so yearningly craved to enjoy. Turning to his attendant: ‘‘Go,’’ 
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said he, ‘‘and fetch Savonarola, for I know no other honest friar 
save him that I can trust.’’ A messenger was immediately dis- 
patched to San Marco and found him kneeling in his cell praying 
and pleading in tears for the soul of Lorenzo, whom he knew 
was soon to pass away into the Silent Unknown Land. On being 
informed that the dying prince had expressed the wish that he 
should receive his confession and give him absolution, Savona- 
rola replied: ‘‘Lorenzo and I have lived in different worlds of 
life and thought. I am not the person he wants, because we 
should not be in accord and the interview will be painfui alike to 
both of us.’’? These words being reported to Lorenzo, ‘‘Go back 
to the prior,’’ he said, ‘‘and tell him he must come to me for L 
want to be in accord with him and will do all that he shall tell 
me.’’ 

Receiving this message, Savonarola at once wended his way 
to the villa at Carigge where Lorenzo lay dying amidst olive 
gardens and surrounded by all the beautiful things he so greatly 
loved, and on his arrival was ushered without delay into his 
presence, and there, in that sumptuously furnished room, the two 
greatest souls in Florence stood face to face for the first and last 
time and for a moment regarding each other with fixed yet 
kindly looks, recognized each other’s greatness. ‘‘Father,’’ 
said the suffering prince, ‘‘there are three great sins I have com- 
mitted in my life that drag me down and throw me into despair, 
and I know not if God will ever pardon me for them.’’ Sav- 
onarola knew well to what he referred, the cruel massacre and. 
sack of Volterra, the heartless robbery of the funds of the Monte 
della Fanciulle, through which many orphan girls had been 
driven into a life of shame, and also the bloodshed in punishing 
those implicated in the Pazzi conspiracy. Approaching his bed- 
side, Savonarola endeavored to calm down his agitation by re- 
peating words from scripture that have brought light and peace 
and consolation to thousands as they traversed the dark valley 
that all have to pass through. ‘‘The Divine is good and merci- 
ful, and, like as a father pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him, for he knoweth our frame, He remembereth 
we are dust. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’’ 
Seeing that the sufferer’s agitation was somewhat subsided, Sav- 
onarola proceeded: ‘‘ Lorenzo!’’ he said, ‘‘do not despair for He 
will be merciful unto you, if you will do three things I will tell 
you.’’ Turning wistfully towards him, Lorenzo exclaimed: 
‘‘What are the three things?’’ ‘‘The first is,’’ replied Savona- 
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rola, ‘‘that you should have a great and living faith that God 
ean and will pardon you.’’ Lorenzo at once answered ‘‘ This is a 
great thing, and I do believe it; what is the second?’’ ‘‘It is also 
necessary,’’ added Savonarola, ‘‘that everything wrongfully ac- 
quired should be given back by you in so far as you can do so 
and still leave for your children as much as will maintain them 
as private citizens,’? words which when Lorenzo heard them, 
filled his breast with repugnant and bitter feelings of reluctance 
which, after a few moments’ reflection, passed away and he 
answered: ‘‘This also will I do,’’ and then waited to hear the 
third and last requirement, wondering what it would be. He 
had not long to wait, as in clear calm tones Savonarola further 
e said: ‘‘ Lastly, oh Lorenzo, it is necessary that freedom and pop- 
| ular government, according to republican usage, should be re- 
a | stored to Florence.’’ For a few brief moments the dying prince 
and the prophet gazed at each other in silence, the one with heart 
torn and rent by the great and final struggle between right and 
wrong, between the higher and lower self, the other watching it, 
deeply moved and praying within himself that even in that last 
dread moment Lorenzo would come out of it ‘‘The victor over 
self.’’ The inward contest was a terrific one and whilst the 
Be or not to be trembled in the balance, the angel of mercy hov- 
ered near waiting for the final decision. A moment more and 
it was given, and Lorenzo turned his back towards Savonarola 
| who, knowing what it meant, drew his cowl over his head and 
b | sorrowing and sad in heart went back to his cell. 
| Speaking of Lorenzo afterwards, Savonarola affirmed that 
he had never met nor known a man so well endowed by God with 
all natural graces, and that he grieved greatly not to have been 
§ sooner called to him, because he trusted in the grace of God that 
| Lorenzo, through self-renunciation, might have entered into that 
fi higher and diviner life, of which it is the only gate of entrance. 
In that same night Lorenzo the Magnificent died, passing from 
off the stage of life on which he had played so distinguished a 
‘part, to be followed by one whose mission it was to raise Flor- 
ence out of its degraded state of immorality and political ser- 
vility and recovering for her freedom and liberty, to rule over 
her and inaugurate a reign of righteousness and social and civic 
purity more wonderful than any that Florence in her past his- 
tory had ever seen or enjoyed. 
















To be continued. 
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An Essay on THE SprrituaL TEACHINGS oF CARLYLE aS GIVEN 
IN ‘‘Sartor ReEsSARTUS.’’ 


By Beno B. GatrteEtu. 
Continued from page 148. 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF CLOTHES. 


HAT purpose does the Professor assign for so strange a 
condition in which we, celestial beings, find ourselves? 
What, if any, is the way out of this phantasm exist- 
ence? 

What, if any, are the rules and patterns according to which 
these clothes are spun and woven? Who makes them for us? 

As there was at one time unity, harmony, homogeneity, out 
of which spirit made garments of matter,—evolved them,—and 
then involved into its garments of matter, so the spirit, after a 
certain stage in the involution has been reached, evolves forms, 
refines, idealizes its clothes, ever weaving them anew, out of the 
same matter, working this matter over and over, spinning and 
fashioning its clothes anew—after they are worn out and the 
spirit has laid them aside,'*—and then putting them on. But as 
it puts them on it ceases to know itself and becomes, when it has 
reached the human stage, identified with its personality, that is, 
its clothes. 

Carlyle does not use any technical terminology to designate 
different planes of spirit-matter, of which the universe consists, 
and which have of late years become familiar to the West under 
their Sanscrit names, which Madame Blavatsky, another sky 
messenger, had to adopt, there being no English equivalents.” 


*Nay, but as when one layeth, 
His worn-out robes away, 
And, taking new ones, sayeth, 

“These will I wear to-day!” 

So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 





—Edwin Arnold, the Song Celestial, Book II. 
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Carlyle being the first to give in the nineteenth century this 
philosophical scheme, was satisfied to present the world as 
spirit, and spirit clothed in different clothes made of varying 
degrees of matter. Behind this simple scheme of an outer 
wrappage, wherein man’s whoie other tissues are included, the 
classification of the degrees of spirit matter is suppressed as too 
technical and as in those days too far removed from the field of 
general interest. 

In the chapter ‘‘Prospective’’ Carlyle had announced not 
without sly humor: 


‘‘Wild as it looks, this Philosophy of Clothes, can we 
ever reach its real meaning, promises to reveal new-com- 
ing Eras, the first dim rudiments and already-budding 
germs of a nobler Era, in Universal History. Is not such 
a prize worth some striving? Forward with us, courageous 
reader; be it towards failure or towards success! The 
latter thou sharest with us; the former also is not all our 
own.’’ 


In the chapter headed ‘‘Cireumspective’’ the English editor 
stopped to ask: 


‘‘Have many British readers actually arrived with 
us at the new promised country; is the Philosophy of 
Clothes now at last opening around them? Long and ad- 
venturous has the journey been: from those outmost vul- 
gar, palpable Woollen Hulls of Man; through his won- 


“The seven principles of man are according to Theosophy: 
1. The physical body, stula sharira. 
2. The astral body, linga sharira. 
3. The life principle, prand. 
4. The passions and desires, kama. 

This quaternary makes up the perishable portion of man, of which three-fourths 
are invisible. The lowest, the physical body, is the only part that is visible. In 
addition there is a higher triad: 

. The mind, the thinker, manas. 
6. The soul, bDuddhi. 
7. The spirit, atma. 

This triad is the eternal, reincarnating entity taking on personalities, life after 
life, in which personalities it clothes itself. With these seven principles of man 
correspond similar seven principles of the earth and of the solar system. Outside 
of man the same degrees of matter, forces and principles, which he looks upon as 
personal, as long as they are connected with his personality,-are cosmic. An inti- 
mate connection, amounting to an identity, exists between the personal and cosmic 
principles, but the darkness and selfishness of man, limits him to a partial percep- 
tion of the portion of the principles within him. Those outside of himself he calls 
God or nature. Those within he calls himself. Should he recognize the error that 
lies in the thoughts of “self” and “mine,” the veils of ignorance would disappear, 
the clothes in which he is wrapped would become transparent and he would be con- 
scious of himself. 
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drous Flesh-Garments, and his wondrous Social Garni- 
tures ; inwards to the Garments of his very Soul’s Soul, to 
Time and Space themselves! And now does the spiritual, 
eternal Essence of Man and of Mankind, bared of such 
wrappages, begin in any measure to reveal itself?’’ 


Later the editor again asks: 


‘‘Nay farther, art not thou too perhaps by this time 


made aware .. ._ that all Forms whereby Spirit mani- 
fests itself to sense, whether outwardly or in the imagina- 
tion, are Clothes ... ?”’ 


However, though the spirit has lost the memory and knowl- 
edge of itself, like a masquerader who, his faculties obscured 
and intoxicated, has forgotten his identity, yet there is as the 
secret spring of action present in everyone, a dim, subconscious 
recollection of the past, a notion that man is not what he appears 
to be, but that man is a spirit, man is a god, man is a universe, 


without limitation and without end. This knowledge he carries 
with him, and he knows it not. 


HAPPINESS. 


Nothing will satisfy him until he becomes consciously one 
with the All, because he 7s one with it in reality, but as yet he is 
not conscious of it. The plans and notions, schemes and thoughts 
he entertains to be happy, are if they are based on any desire 
other than a desire to be one with the all, destined to failure. 
His desires even if fulfilled, will leave man without a more than 
temporary satisfaction. His desires if fulfilled may give him 
pleasure, not happiness. When his desire is fulfilled he rests, 
but the rest is usually of no longer duration than is necessary to 
find out that what he desired was what he erroneously believed 
he did desire, but did in fact not desire at all. 


‘*Man’s Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his 
Greatness; it is because there is an Infinite in him, which 
with all his cunning he cannot quite bury under the Finite. 
Will the whole Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and 
Confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint-stock 
company, to make one Shoeblack Happy? They cannot 
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accomplish it, above an hour or two: for the Shoeblack 
also has a Soul quite other than his stomach; and would 
require, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction 
and saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and no 
less: God’s infinite Universe altogether to himself, therein 
to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish as fast as it rose. 
Oceans of Hochheimer, a Throat like that of Ophiuchus: 
speak not of them; to the infinite Shoeblack they are as 
nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled, than he grumbles 
that it might have been of better vintage. Try him with 
half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to quar- 
relling with the proprietor of the other half, and declares 
himself the most maltreated of men. Always there is a 
black spot in our sunshine: it is even, as I said, the Shadow 
of Ourselves.’’ 


This passage about the Infinite Shoeblack, one of the most 
famous in the Sartor,, is so full of meaning that an essay could 
be well written on it alone. 

‘*Celestial Nepenthe,’’ exclaims Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘though a 
Pyrrhus conquer empires, and an Alexander sack the world, he 
finds thee not.’’ 


‘‘There is in man a HicHeEr than Love of Happiness: 
he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find 
Blessedness! Was it not to preach-forth this same H1icHER 
that sages and martyrs, the Poet and the Priest, in all 
times, have spoken and suffered; bearing testimony, 
through life and through death, of the Godlike that is in 
Man, and how in the God like only has he Strength and 
Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine art thou also 
honored to be taught; O Heavens! and broken with mani- 
fold merciful Afflications, even till thou become contrite, 
and learn it! O, thank thy Destiny for these; thankfully 
bear what yet remain: thou hadst need of them; the Self 
in thee needed to be annihilated. By benignant fever- 
paroxysms is Life rooting out the deep-seated chronic Dis- 
ease, and triumphs over Death. On the roaring billows 
of Time, thou art not engulfed, but borne aloft into the 
azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure; Love God. This 
is the Evertastinac YerA, wherein all contradiction is 
solved: wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
him.’’ 
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‘¢ . . . the Fraction of Life can be increased m 
value not so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless my Algebra de- 
ceive me, Unity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity.’’ 


Once this truth that man cannot be happy until he works in 
well-doing, and not for the purpose of what he fancies his desires 
to be dawns and he sees in his life the All Life, and not until he 
expands his conscious being from his life to the All Life, so that 
he sees and lives his life in harmony with the One Life, does man 
change his notions that this or that thing, goal, ideal, attainment, 
faculty, possession, will make him happy. Then he will no longer 
seek happiness, but blessedness* (mukti) and seek that he may be 
the channel through which blessedness and wholeness shall come 


to every man, thing and creature.** This is called annihilation of 
self. 


21In “Past and Present,”’ book 3, chap. 4, Carlyle wrote as follows: 

‘‘We construct our theory of Human Duties, not on any Greatest-Nobleness Prin- 
ciple, never so mistaken; no, but on a Greatest-Happiness Principle.’’ 

‘“‘Happy,’’ my brother? First of all, what difference is it whether thou art happy 
or not! To-day becomes Yesterday so fast, all To-morrows become Yesterdays; and 
then there is no question whatever of the ‘“‘happiness,’”’ but quite another question. 
Nay, thou hast such a sacred pity left at least for thyself, thy very pains, once 
gone over into Yesterday, become joys to thee. Besides, thou knowest not what 
heavenly blessedness and indispensable sanative virtue was in them; thou shalt only 
know it after many days, when thou art wiser! 

“The only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with asking much about 
was, happiness enough to get his work done. Not “I can’t eat!” but “I can’t work!” 
that was the burden of all wise complaining among men. It is, after all, the one un- 
happiness of a man. That he cannot work; that he cannot get his destiny as a man 
fulfilled. Behold, the day is passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly over; 
and the night cometh when no man can work. The night once come, our happiness, 
our unhappiness,—it is all abolished; vanished, clean gone. 

‘‘Happiness, unhappiness: all that wasbut the wages thou hadst; on hast spent 
all that, in sustaining thyself hitherward; not a coin of it remains with thee, it is 
all spent, eaten: and now thy work, where is thy work? Swift, out with it, let us 
see thy work!”’ 

2=Compare James Leith MacBeth Bain, author of an _ excellent booklet: The 
Brotherhood of Healers. Being a message to all practical Mystics, an appeal to all 
who are active in the will of blessing, and an introduction to the study of the 
essential principles of Spiritual, Psychic and Mental Healing.—New York, Theo- 
sophical Publishing Co., 244 Lenox Avenue. 

Period 6. 

“The physical, magnetic, and psychic healer is a physical, magnetic, and psychic 
organism for the transmutation of the elements of these kingdoms into the healing 
energy pertaining to them and which operate in them respectively. And the purely 
spiritual healer is also an organism for the generating, storing, and transmitting of 
the essential good that alone can heal the soul. They who have thus generated in 
them the perfect medicine, the Christ (or Master) potency, the Elixir of Life, can 
shed it upon the baser elements of the animal soul, and so can transmute even this 
vile stuff into the pure gold of the spiritual affections. They possess the philosopher’s 
stone of transmutation. For even as in the mineral kingdom the elements are essen- 
tially one, i. e., of the same stuff, and only take their mineral form according to the 
combination of the elements, so it is in the human soul and body. The law in all 
realms is one. 

‘‘Whether he be a physical or magnetic or psychic or spiritual healer, he is of 
necessity of the nutritive temperament. Every experience comes to him only to be 
assimilated in order to be given forth as a power for others’ good. 

“He is emptied only to take in more of the food stuffs found in the human af- 
fectional elements, to transmute such stuffs into a finer and ever finer force of heal- 
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‘‘The first preliminary moral Act, Annihilation of 
Self (Selbsttédtung), had been happily accomplished; and 
my mind’s eyes were now unsealed, and its hands un- 
gyved.”’ 


The characteristic of blessedness is that it is connected with 
freedom from the bonds of self and that it affects others, since 
it is of a universal nature, whereas happiness had in it the ele- 
ment of selfishness, bondage to the desires of a personality. 

The ideal to be striven for is to become perfect and free 
from the ills of an everchanging life. It is to see and live a life 
free from the bonds and shackles which the erroneous notions of 
‘‘self’’ and ‘‘mine’’ forge and clap on to us. Thus gradually a 
man becomes conscious of more than his little personality. He 
lives with and in his friends, his fellow citizens in his own com- 
munity, then with the people of his race and his brothers 
throughout the world, and with all nature. His enemies and all 
opposition cease to be. 


Dury. 


The means of reaching the ideal are before us here and now. 
They are the performance of duty, of the natural duty,** as we 
see it at any time; the performance of our own duties, even if 
common, ordinary, distasteful, painful, and performance with 
our mind, thought, desire and body, bent on doing these duties 





ing. And so the emptying and refining process goes on, and we cannot say where 
it ends. 

“For though our abiding be in the Golden Light of the Sun of Life, even the 
Great Love, there is yet progression, and I believe it is unending.” 

Period 

‘“‘But we must be in a state of mind in which we can hear the word of the Spirit, 
and in which we can receive the gift of new life. 

‘“‘And so the all important thing for us to know is how we can come into the 
hearing ear, i. e., how to become so attuned to the mind of the Spirit, or the will 
of God, that we shall not fail to respond to the kindred vibrations of the mind, and 
so hear the word of the Spirit. and how we can come unto the capacity to receive 
even God into the soul. In the fewest words I shall now seek to point out the way 
of Life the blessed to everyone who would walk in that path as a healer of the soul 
or of the body. 


“We should, then, so order our daily lives, even in eating and drinking, as in 
thinking, speaking, and doing, that we shall come, as by a natural process of cause 
and effect, unto the quiet of the soul, the lull of the passions, the rest of the emotions 
the silence of the superficial selfhood- with the utter abandonment of the old, animal, 
self-assertive self-will, not only in order that the word of the Spirit may be heard by 
us, but that the Holy One may be able to dwell in us effectively for our own bless- 
ing and the blessing of others.”’ 


*‘Bhagavad-Gita ch. xviii. “‘“Men being contented and devoted to their own proper 
duties attain perfection; hear now how that perfection is attained by devotion to 
natural duty. 

“If a man maketh offerings to the Supreme Being who is the source of the works 
of all and by whom this universe was spread abroad, he thus obtaineth perfection. 
The performance of the duties of a man’s own particular calling, although devoid of 
excellence, is better than doing the duty of another, however well performed; and 
he who fulfills the duties obligated by nature does not incur sin. A man’s own nat- 
ural duty, even though stained with faults, ought not to be abandoned.” 
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properly. Hence as the performance of duty means in the first 
instance work, there is to be found in Carlyle’s writings a never- 
ceasing praise of work, work and of the performance of duty. 


Duty is to the sky messenger itself a divine messenger. So he 
eries out: 


‘**Has the word Duty no meaning; is what we call 


Duty no Divine Messenger and Guide, but a false earthly 
Fantasm?’ ”’ 


And the sky messenger sees the infinite connections of the 
duty of the present moment with all past and all future. 


‘‘Thus, in spite of all Motive-grinders, and Mechani- 
eal Profit-and-Loss Philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia 
and hallucination they had brought on, was the Infinite 
nature of Duty still dimly present to me.’’ 


The simple events in the life of the ordinary man can bring 
knowledge as much as the complex vicissitudes of the great 
world. For the purpose of reading the grand volume of the 
world, ‘‘What matters it?’’ asks Teufelsdrockh, ‘‘ whether such 
Alphabet be in large gilt letters or in small ungilt ones, so you 
have an eye to read it?’’ 

Carlyle tells us of the direct and intimate connection of 
karma and duty. The duty of the present moment is that into 
which all the karma of past ages is focussed and from which the 
karma of the future radiates. The duty of the moment must be 
performed. It may be that a man can shirk its performance, but 
he shirks it for the present only. The future will again bring 
him into a position where the same duty, the performance of 
which he delayed, will confront him. This time the call will be 
more urgent. Man may succeed in evading his duty again. No 
matter how often he may disregard the duty, there comes a time 
when his own higher nature will attempt to compel him to the 
performance, and if that be not enough: all the forces of the uni- 
verse, the readjustment of which demanded long since the per- 
formance of that duty—the smallest duty if not attended to ap- 
pearing infinite because of its connections—will marshal them- 
selves against him and ultimately compel the performance, with 
heavy penalty, of that which he has so long delayed.** 


*Bhagavad-Gita, ch. xviii. ‘And if, indulging self-confidence thou sayest ‘I will 
not fight,’ such a determination will prove itself vain, for the principles of thy 
nature will impel thee to engage. Being bound by all past karma to thy natural 
duties, thou, O Son of Kunti, wilt involuntarily do from necessity that which in thy 
folly thou wouldst not do.” 








256 THE WORD 


The Ring of Necessity, as Carlyle calls it with the ancients, 
begirts us all. But only the wise can see how the right perform- 
ance of duty will break the Ring of Necessity, will solve the 
Riddle of the Sphinx. This subtle connection of karma and duty 
is in his mind when speaking of the Ring of Necessity, he says: 
‘‘Happy he for whom a kind heavenly Sun brightens it into a 
ring of Duty, and plays around it with beautiful prismatic dif- 
fractions; yet ever, as basis and as borne for our whole being 
it is there.’’ 

Indeed the duty of the moment is the Path to liberation. 
The philosophy of the East is translated to the West: 


‘¢ «The Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor, mis- 
erable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou even 
now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out 
therefrom; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool! the 
Ideal is in thyself, the impediment too is in thyself: thy 
Condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of : what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or 
that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou 
that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest 
bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and 
create, know this of a truth: the thing thou seekest is al- 
ready with thee, ‘‘here or nowhere,’’ couldst thou only see! 


‘¢ «But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, 
is worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay, prop- 
erly Conviction is not possible till then; inasmuch as all 
Speculation is by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid 
vortices: only by a felt indubitable certainty of Experi- 
ence does it find any centre to revolve round, and so fash- 
ion itself into a system. Most true is it, as a wise man 
teaches us, that ‘Doubt of any sort cannot be removed ex- 
cept by Action.’ On which ground, too, let him who gropes 
painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehem- 
ently that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this other pre- 
cept well to heart, which to me was of invaluable service: 
‘Do the Duty which lies nearest thee,’ which thou knowest 
to be a Duty! Thy second Duty will already have become 
clearer.’ ”’ 

To be continued. 











